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THE DISTRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 





Since the days of Adam Smith, ‘‘The Wealth of Nations” has en- 
gaged the almost undivided attention of that school of philosophers who 
have taken the name of political economists; they have raised their 
favourite pursuit to the dignity of science; the laws of demand and 
supply, the elements which really determine value, the causes that in- 
fluence and fix rent, profits, and wages, have been so thoroughly investi- 
gated, that their theory very closely approximates to mathematical 
certainty. No doubt country-gentlemen still talk a great deal of non- 
sense on these and on other subjects, but this is a privilege which from 
time immemorial has been vested in the possessors of land, and will so 
continue until some new operation of nature decides the intricate 
question—how many acres make a wise-acre ;—but with this exception 
there can be no doubt that economic science has made great and rapid 
progress in the nation, and aphorisms may now be heard from the 
mouths of babes and sucklings which three centuries ago would have 
been paraded as discoveries worthy of the greatest philosophers. Broad- 
cloth, relying on the wisdom of his ancestors for the very good reason 
that he has a very scanty stock of his own, may vent such an absurdity 
as “cheap bread will bring low wages ;” but Fustian-jacket will reply 
“the price of bread has nothing to say to the matter—when two mas- 
ters look for one man wages will be high, and when two men look for 
one master wages will be low.”’ It would be well if Fustian-jacket, who 
has lately contracted an ugly habit of railing at political economists, 
could be taught that he is indebted to them for discovering the very 
simple principle which he puts forward as an ordinary maxim of com- 
mon sense. 

_ It is not from undervaluing the writings of economists, or from any 
indisposition to under-rate their claims to the gratitude of society that 
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we venture to complain of an increasing tendency to dissever their fa- 
vourite study from the other branches of social science, to pay more 
and more attention to the creation of wealth, and less and less to its 
distribution, to regard rather the general prosperity of the community 
than the shares which fall to the several individuals of whom that com- 
munity is composed. There are indeed exceptions to the rule,—De 
Gerando, Buret, Lieber, and many others,—of whose philanthropic 
investigations we shall, without scruple, avail ourselves as we proceed, 
—but still no man can deny that more attention has been paid to the 
problem of social wealth than to that of social misery, which seems to 
have made concurrent progress with that wealth, to have grown with 
its growth, to have strengthened with its strength. 

Having already view ed the question of indigence in connection with 
the progress of civilization, as a necessary part “of the Natural History 
of Society, the writer of these pages conceives that a different line of 
investigation, an enquiry into the nature and results of distress in the 
operative class may lead to the discovery of some useful truths, if not 
by himself, at least by others more competent to the task, to whom his 
errors may act as beacons, and his glimmerings of truth as the drift- 
weed which shows the currents of ocean. He can only claim as a 
qualification for such a task a deep and lively sympathy in the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes, and if he might venture to quote the 
language of an apostle, ‘a heart’s desire unto God that Israel should 
be saved.” 

Let us state the conditions of the problem to be solved as they might 
appear to an unbiassed spectator, such as the inhabitant of some other 
planet, or a philosopher of ancient Greece raised from the dead. What 
an astounding spectacle is offered to him by the aspect of England, 
France, or America; the house of an ordinary tradesman exhibits to 
him a greater abundance of comforts and luxurious contrivances than 
the greatest monarch or conqueror of antiquity could command, with 
all his resources of wealth and power; robes more beautiful than those 
woven in the regal palaces of Pharaohs by the daughters of kings, are 
produced by steam-processes in such abundance that the annual amount 
would girdle the earth many times over. Nature herself has changed 
her aspect under the hand of man; our fields are clothed with a rich 
verdure, to which the fostering hand of industry has contributed infi- 
nitely more than the productive powers of the earth; a soil has been 
virtually created by the united aid of industry and science; the gloomy 
forest has become a lovely park—the savage field, a cultivated garden. 
Time and space seem annihilated by the means provided for rapid and 
easy communication. Cities have risen, containing each an amount of 
population which, in former times, would have been sufficient to consti- 
tute nations. The very immensity of ocean is subdued, and steam has 
all but bridged a highway between the Old World and the New. These 
are stupendous marvels, and the science which dev elops their cause and 
origin deserves the highest exertions of the human intellect for its de- 
velopment. But why, i in the midst of these fertile fields, do we dis- 
cover wretched peasants, pinched with want—expiring from famine, and 
blighted, intellectually and morally not less than physically, with de- 
spair? Why does “the breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 
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awake so many hapless beings to repetition of suffering ;—why is the 
note of “ the swallow twittering from the straw-built shed,” lke the 
croak of the raven, a warning to hear the renewal of calamity? Has 
“ bright improvement” come “ upon the car of time,”’ merely that we 
should see realized the fearful picture which the prophet has drawn of 
the evils wrought in Judea by Babylonian barbarity! We cannot dis- 
guise it from ourselves; it can be said with truth of scenes displayed 
in these favoured lands, ‘‘ The tongue of the suckling child cleaveth to 
the roof of his mouth for thirst ; the young children ask bread, and no 
man breaketh it unto them.” Search through these cities of palaces ; 
quit the proud ranges of shops where wealth and ingenuity, beyond all 
power of calculation, have contributed to make the most gorgeous show 
of refinement improving on refinement ; you will find dens tenanted by 
thousands of beings sunk, morally and intellectually, below the level of 
the Australian savage ; man brutalized by misery and by vice; woman 
demonized by destitution and by crime. Let us not be suspected of 
exaggeration; we would that it were possible to exaggerate, but we 
must use the despairing words of the Roman historian—‘ The mass of 
misery existing in this country, whether we regard its intensity or its 
extent, displays all the evils that human language can express—all the 
evils that human imagination can conceive, and many, many more be- 
sides. We may have our weights and measures for physical destitu- 
tion, but where are the balances to determine the weight to which moral 
depravity can accumulate,—where is the line to sound the depth of de- 
gradation to which the soul can sink ? 

Here, then, is the problem; on one side, the elements of happiness 
in luxuriant abundance: on the other, exhibitions of misery in incal- 
culable profusion. How is it that they co-exist? Are they bound 
together by a chain of natural connection, or has some derangement of 
the social system produced this mass of evil which we may hope to 
diminish by a wiser application of the machinery? The solution must 
lead us through inquiries associated with much painful feeling, but we do 
not court them—they force themselves upon us. Those who seek 
remedies for the moral, as those who seek them for the physical diseases 
of humanity, must not shrink back from the doors of the dissecting- 
room. 

Let us first convince ourselves of one fact in the natural history of 
misery, which it is absolutely necessary to keep constantly in view at 
every step of the inquiry, namely, that there is no fixed and absolute 
rule by which we can measure the intensity and degree of destitution, 
poverty, or misery. An English peasant would be poor if he possessed 
no more than what makes an Australian chieftain rich ; what is desti- 
tution to a labourer here would be deemed opulence to a labourer in 
Ireland, and the amount which renders many a foreign operative com- 
fortable would be absolute starvation to an operative in England. There 
seems something positive in the definition, that ‘ destitution is the in- 
sufficiency of means to supply present and real wants ;”” but the posi- 
tiveness is only seeming, because wants which are present and real in 
one condition of society, have actually no existence in another. The 
standard of poverty in every country varies in the same ratio as the 
average standard of the comforts enjoyed by the general community, 
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for every one of these comforts creates a new want, and that want de. 
mands to be satisfied. It would be sheer madness to consult physio- 
logy on the actual amount of sustenance necessary to appease brute 
hunger and protract physical life ; the philanthropist and the econo- 
mist, titles which should never be dissociated, must investigate the 
wants of a population, with strict reference to the point of civilization 
which that population has attained. Society, as it advanced, created 
the wants, and can never rid itself of its responsibility for what it has 
thus brought into existence. How far this gives a pauper claim to the 
aid of society, for relieving what some may consider factitious wants, 
is a question on which we shall not now enter ; but we mention it here as 
a fact, that the pauper’s wretchedness is greatly aggravated by his be- 
lieving that he has a right to a better condition, inasmuch as he has 
taken a part in raising society to the condition which establishes a 
higher average of comfort than that to which he can attain. It is not 
to be supposed that the suffering operatives express themselves in these 
precise words, but a very slight analysis of their complaints will exhi- 
bit this sentiment imperfectly conceived, but still very influential in his 
thoughts. 

Little more need be said to show that destitution is a relative term; 
but there is one remark on the subject which we wish not to omit. It 
is sometimes said by careless persons, “the claims of the poor are 
much larger and more extravagant than they used to be; they ought 
to be satisfied with the same amount of relief which was sufficient for 
their class in the reign of Elizabeth?”’ Would the persons who use 
this language be satisfied with the same amount of comforts and luxu- 
ries which was sufficient for their class in the reign of Elizabeth? 
Again, we have heard it said that the operatives of Lancashire cannot 
be distressed so long as their rate of wages is higher than that of agri- 
cultural labourers. Why not go further, and require that they should 
be content with a handful of rice like the Hindoos, or eat grubs and 
worms like the savages of Australia? The error of such persons must 
not be ascribed entirely to obliquity of intellect or hardness of heart; it 
results from the very common mistake of confounding the positive with 
the relative. And this mistake is made as frequently by Fustian-jacket 
as by Broad-cloth ; the rich require to be taught that whatever raises 
the standard of comfort in the class below will raise the standard of 
enjoyment in the class above ; and the poor have-to learn that a depre- 
ciation of the latter will at once lower the former. 

Destitution being relative, misery, which is the moral perception of 
destitution, must be relative likewise; but it is so in a double sense, 
since it has to be measured not merely by the amount of existing 
wants, but by the acuteness with which these wants are felt. It would 
be very amusing to make a collection of the physiological facts, of 
which many who pass for wise men are ignorant ; one of them is “ that 
the poor have hearts as well as stomachs.” The philanthropy which 
would measure its exertions purely by physical wants, deserves to be 
stigmatized as the worst form of inhumanity. 

It is very probable that thousands of savage tribes annually die of 
sheer famine ; when their hunting and fishing fail they have no other 
resource, but they submit to their fate without repining, they neither 
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lament themselves nor pity others. They have not a soul capable of 
suffering ; but it is the agony of the soul far more than the torture of 
the body which identifies destitution with misery in a civilized country, 
and which renders relief at once more imperative as a duty, and more 
difficult as a task. 

We must bear in mind that misery does not commence at the same 
exact point as physical destitution; the misery is often greater when 
the destitution is foreseen than when it is actually felt. At such a time 
an agonized father looking on his children enjoying themselves over 
whatever little comforts his industry has provided, is tortured with the 
anticipation of what they will suffer when deprived of these customary 
accommodations ; the fond husband turns from his wife, and endures 
the imputation of coldness and neglect rather than reveal to her that a 
change is coming over the prospects of their life, and that a dark cloud 
is coming rapidly up the sky to obscure their sunshine. Hence has 
arisen the common observation that more suicides have been committed 
through fear of poverty than through the actual pressure of want. It 
is while sinking that the greatest anguish is felt and the most demoral- 
izing influences exerted ; and it is at such a season that misery appeals 
not merely to our benevolence but to our prudence. 

From what we have said it follows that the misery of a population 
may be augmented in two ways, either by an actual diminution of the 
necessaries to which a man has been accustomed, or by placing him in 
a condition where his wants will be augmented by circumstances over 
which he has no control. The operatives in manufacturing districts are 
exposed to the double action of these causes, for any cessation of em- 
ployment deprives them of means, and their position in the peculiar 
society of which they form a part, multiplies their wants. Such a con- 
dition of affairs requires very delicate treatment, but unfortunately it is 
that which has hitherto attracted least attention from our rulers or 
from the public generally. 

It is not necessary to prove that the distress of the working classes 
has been greatly increased both in intensity and amount during the last 
two years, and that there is no very immediate prospect of amelioration. 
The operative’s skill has not been diminished, his industry is unabated, 
but nevertheless he ‘stands in the market-place all the day idle.” 
Various causes have been assigned tor this unquestionable depression of 
trade and diminution of employment—some speak of over-production 
—others, of excessive speculation—others, of derangement of the cur- 
rency—and most, of the effects of the corn-laws. No one, however, 
has ventured to affix the smallest particle of blame to the operatives 
themselves ; it is confessed that they are as able and as willing to work 
as ever they were, but there is no demand for their labour, and no call 
upon their skill. 

Now we must never forget that, while this state of things continues, 
there is necessarily a continuous destruction of the national capital, 
which is injurious to the entire community. Labour is the operative’s 
capital, but it is destroyed when it is not used ; every hour of idleness 
subtracts the value of an hour of industry from the stock of the nation’s 
wealth, and though the loss immediately and directly falls only upon the 
labourer, yet by no very remote consequences it produces a sensible effect 
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on the entire community. There are people who seem to expect that 
the simple result will be a decrease in the rate of wages, and a diminu- 
tion in the comforts of the operatives only. This pernicious error arises 
from what is a very common, and at the same time a very absurd no- 
tion, that labour is dearer in England than elsewhere. Measuring 
labour by quantity and quality instead of by time, and measuring the 
value of wages by the amount of necessaries and comforts which they 
will purchase, we unhesitatingly assert that labour is at this moment, 
and has been for at least the last ten years, cheaper in England than in 
any other country on the face of the earth. If it had not been so we 
should have been bankrupts long ago. The proof is easy; the number 
of persons living without work on rent, pensions, annuities, government 
pay, interest of money, &c., bears a much greater proportion to the 
whole amount of population in England than in any other country ; it 
is very clear that those who do not work must be supported by those 
who do,—but for the bees the drones would starve—and therefore the 
amount taken for the support of the idle from the profits of the indus- 
trious being here greatest, it is self-evident that the remainder left to 
remunerate industry must in this country be least. We may further 
appeal to the experience of travellers; take the instance of any family 
that has made a tour in their own carriage through Germany and Italy 
and met a break-down ; on enquiry you will find that the cost of repairs 
was greater than it would have been in Long Acre, and that the work 
was worse done. 

It may be said that we are here assuming training and skill as ele- 
ments of labour ;—assuredly we are,—is any kind of knowledge acquired 
without exertion? or is skill attainable without labour? The very es- 
sence of the question we are discussing is involved in the aphorism that 
what would be adequate as remuneration and sustenance for unskilled 
labour, would be not merely justly but physically very inadequate both 
for the reward and the support of skilled labour. 

We are not prepared to enter into physiological questions, but we 
need no extraordinary science to discover that a man’s organization will 
be affected and modified by the circumstances of his support, by what 
may be termed his “diet, washing, lodging and clothing.” ‘ Man,” 
says Boerhaave, “is a plant with the roots growing inside,” and like 
the plant, his fruits will to a great extent be predestined and prede- 
termined by the nature of the sustenance supplied to those roots. 
Everything then which deteriorates the physical condition of the opera- 
tive, lessens in the same proportion the value of his physical existence ; 
he becomes worth less not only to himself but to society. Wherever 
then there is distress among the working classes, there must be not 
merely a waste but a destruction of the national stock of capital, and 
the loss spreads to every individual in the community. 

Enough, we think, has been said to show that the question of “ indi- 
gence in nations” merits the attention of economists as much as that 
of ‘the wealth of nations,’ and that in fact the one cannot be profita- 
bly discussed without the other. We may at some future opportunity 
take occasion to examine the phenomena of physical distress, and point 
out the marked differences between those observable in agricultural and 
in manufacturing districts; at present this would lead us into great 
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length, for it is a mistake to believe in “ the short and simple annals of 
the poor ;” whatever they may have been in Gray’s time, they are now 
miserably long and wretchedly complicated. 

Let us not, however, lay the flattering unction to our souls that the 
existing distress is a mere temporary calamity; its extent may be and 
probably is so, but there are and have been causes in continuous opera- 
tion which have for a long time acted severely on the working classes, 
both to aggravate the amount of pressure which they have to sustain, 
and to diminish their capacity for enduring its weight. Setting aside 
all consideration of the relations between capital and labour, and ab- 
staining from any consideration of the question of property in land, 
when its value has been increased many times by circumstances with 
which the original proprietor had no connection—leaving to Mr. Cob- 
den the new field of enquiry which he has opened, the proportions be- 
tween the rights and duties of real estate,—and omitting many other 
similar considerations which must at no very distant period force them- 
selves on the attention of the public, there remain many palpable evils 
totally unconnected with politics, which increase the sufferings of po- 
verty and add to the perils that ‘the Haves” may reasonably dread 
from “the Have-nots.”” The isolation of classes in England has gone 
far to divide us into nations as distinct as the Normans and the Saxons ; 
in our wisdom we have improved on the proverb ‘one half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives,’’ changing it into “ one half of 
the world does not care how the other half lives.” Ardwick knows 
less about Ancoats than it does about China, and feels more interested 
in the condition of New Zealand than of little Ireland. Now we hold 
it to be an undeniable truth that a reduction of sympathy is not less 
severely felt, and is in itself not less injurious to the operative than a 
reduction of wages. Away with that material philosophy which looks 
upon man as a mere machine, compounded of thews and sinews! He 
has affections, sympathies, and aspirations, which you, sir, or you, 
have no more right to crush than you have to drive your chariot wheels 
over his body, or trample his limbs beneath the hoofs of your horses. 
Every outward sign of contempt or suspicion which you display is an 
injury and a wrong; it degrades man in his moral being, and such is 
the mysterious sympathy between mind and matter that it even deteri- 
orates his physical condition. 

Horace Heartwell has touched this subject with a tenderness of ap- 
peal which we are unable to emulate, but we cannot cast a glance upon 
the circumstances of the operatives without referring to their moral 
condition, which we hold to be of no less importance than their econo- 
mic state. low far morals are influenced by finances may be deemed 
a mischievous enquiry, but we shall never make a complete analysis of 
misery until we investigate what circumstances necessitate crime in the 
miserable. ‘* Hunger,” it is said, “will break through stone-walls ;” 
unquestionably the desperation it enkindles will not be restrained by 
acts of parliament, nor even by laws with much holier sanctions. This 
is too wide a subject for us to diseuss in a casual paragraph, and for 
the present we must refer our readers to Neale’s able pamphlet on 
“Juvenile Delinquency in Manchester.” 

There is, however, one social injury inflicted on the working classes, 
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which is of too serious a source of moral misery to be omitted. Society 
in its progress has shut him out from all the sources of healthy recre- 
ation enjoyed by his ancestors. In the crowded lodging he cannot by 
any possibility have the enjoyments of home, and when he is not at 
work, the world offers him to make choice for recreation between reli- 
gious worship and intoxication. Is it wonderful that religion should 
often appear of little value in his eyes, when those who have taken upon 
them to provide for his leisure, place the church on the same level as 
the gin-palace, by virtually declaring if you do not come into the former, 
you shall be driven into the latter? 

“The observance of the Sunday in England,” says Bruet, “ is 
rigidly enforced both by church and state. There is only one excep- 
tion—the dram shops. All shops must be closed, all places of innocent 
amusement or instruction, such as Botanical Gardens or Museums, 
must be rigorously shut, but the folding-doors of the gin-palace may 
open to any man who pushes his foot against them. It is only neces- 
sary for the gin-shop to assume the hypocritical appearance of rest ; its 
windows are indeed darkened, its folding-doors close behind those who 
enter, but within, it is illuminated with gas as if it were a sanctuary, 
and there is full liberty to traffic in intoxication during the entire day, 
with the exception of what are called church hours. At the very 
time when I was wondering in Manchester at the license granted to the 
gin-palaces, a bill was before Parliament to prevent travelling by rail- 
way or canal on Sundays. In this very town of Manchester there are 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens which the people would gladly 
frequent, but cannot, because Anglican rigorism has decreed that 
drunkenness is more acceptable in the sight of Heaven than the 
refreshment of the mind by the beauties of scenery, or its improvement 
by contemplating the wondrous works of the Creator.”"—De la Misere, 
Livre II., Chap. 4. 

We wish not to treat with disrespect the prejudices of those who 
advocate what has been termed the “‘ bitter observance of the Sabbath ;” 
but granting that every evil consequence which their perverted ingenuity 
could conjure up would be the result of relaxing puritanic rigorism, we 
beg of them to consider the effect of this exclusiveness on the morals and 
minds of the excluded. Does the operative believe that these places are 
closed against him on the only day that he could enjoy them purely from 
religious motives? Ask him, and he will laugh in your face. He will 
point to the boarded palings which hide your gardens, to the high walls 
which conceal your parks, to the precautions taken in all your places of 
recreation that Fustian-jacket should not come between the wind and 
your nobility ; with a curse on his lips and bitterness in his heart, he 
will turn away, regarding the excuse for shutting him out as an addi- 
tion to insult and an aggravation of injury. 

Here we must pause for the present ; the subject on which we have 
entered in ‘ wilds immeasurably spread seems lengthening as we go ;” 
but a season when distress makes itself seen and felt is the proper time 
for entering on the analysis of misery, and heartily indeed should we 
rejoice if some great change were to render the further continuance of 
such investigations unnecessary. 
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RICH AND POOR. 
BY A LANCASHIRE LADY. 


The Rich are splendidly array’d, 
Art gives to nature every aid ; 


Robes wrought with gold the matrons wear, 


Pearls well become their daughters fair, 
Their tresses are adorn’d with gems, 
With coronets, and diadems, 

Their waving plumes are worn with grace, 
Mirrors reflect each lovely face, 

Their perfumes come from lands afar, 
Their flowers in winter blooming are, 
Stoves warm for them the chilly air, 
And statues scented tapers bear : 

To continental lands they fly 

When custom brings satiety ; 

Then works of art enchant the sight— 
Sweet music gives the ear delight— 

On down they rest—on carpets tread— 
On dainties exquisite are fed. 

This is a brave world for the great, 

But for the lowly—ah! their state 

Is sad indeed—cold they endure, 

Ev’n nature wars against the poor ! 
They have no quiet warm fireside, 
Whole families one room divide ; 
Demoralis’d by mingling there, 

Crime is engender’d by despair, 

Virtue with Hope is oft destroy’d, 

And reckless grow the unemploy’d. 
Children climb not their father’s knee, 
Savage from suffering is he ; 

On beds of straw they shivering lie, 

Till hunger becomes agony ; 

Their little limbs are pierced with cold— 
They look imp-like—and wan—and old ; 
Yet fail their mother’s heart to move— 
Want may subdue ev’n woman’s love! 
Lost are the charities of life, 

They witness sin and brutal strife : 

Taint from the parent stem has grown 
To the young bud ere fully blown ; 
Made desperate men forsake their home, 
As fierce Incendiaries to roam ; 

And those who frame oppressive laws 
Of crime and outrage are the cause. 
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Rich and Poor. 


Those toil-worn men who ply the loom 
For pittance small, hard is their doom! 
No time their talents to improve, 

Or gladden life with social “ ; 

No pause for thought—no leisure throws 
O’er life’s turmoil a sweet repose : 

Man becomes dull and stupified, 

A mere machine, machines to guide. 


The unemploy’d, with looks of care, 

In troops their mournful banners bear ; 
And all who see their mute appeal 
(Except their Rulers) pity feel. 

The great “ F’. * M.” could not endure 
To hear the sorrows of the poor ; 

*T was bold to raise their mournful voice 
When courtiers wished them to rejoice, 
And easier to neglect than save— 

Let famine dig the poor man’s grave. 


The grave—yes! for a time will rest 
There the oppressors and oppress’d ; 
For conquerors must conquer’d be, 
And wake to dread eternity. 

No glory will the warrior gain 

Then for his tens of thousands slain ; 
Those are the victors who can rise 
To generous self-sacrifice, 

And those the heroes who can bear 
With faith divine a life of care. 


Why should the great and lowly be, 
Unchristian like, at enmity? 

The difference of rank should prove 

In both a stimulant to love. 

Actions of thoughtful charity— 
Constant familiar sympathy— 
Patience with evil to endure— 

Oh! these are holy ties and sure. 
Bonds of affection should entwine 

All hearts with influence divine : 

Life’s dearest joys are yet untried, 

For social love is check’d by pride : 
Blessings are slighted—pure and vast, 
Which through eternity would last. 
The extremes of want and luxury bind, 
Degrade, and sensualize the mind : 

In moderation safety lies, 

Statesmen should wealth more equalize : 
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Men crave not alms; they seek free trade ; 
And why are Britons paupers made? 

The “‘ Work-shop of the world” should be 
A scene of happy industry. 

Thus would the people be subdued, 

For nought enchains like gratitude. 

Men would not envy wealth or state, 
Their Sovereign would venerate, 

In peace contentedly would toil, 

And love the masters of the soil. 

Lizzie. 








THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


We request our fair readers will not turn away from this article in 
disgust, upon reading its title, with the idea that we are going to be 
exceedingly professional, and plunge into a grave medical disserta- 
tion upon the influenza. Generally diffused as that malady has been, 
since its invention a few years back, both amidst those who suffered 
from it in reality, and those (we fear by far the greater proportion), 
who assumed it for convenience, we leave it for our scientific contem- 
poraries to define its minute pathology. The disease we are about to 
describe has been quite as rapid and extensive in its progress, with 
the curious distinction that it appears to have confined its attacks to 
the fair sex alone; and where they have once been inoculated with it, 
its consequences have been as certain and incurable as hydrophobia. 

It is generally the custom of the table orator in making speeches, 
preparatory to proposing the health of any individual, to leave his 
hearers as much in the dark concerning the object of his panegyrics 
as his ingenuity will allow, whilst he keeps assuring his guests that 
he is confident they must know the individual to whom he is alluding. 
This is done with the view of giving additional interest to the speech, 
and by bringing the name out at its termination (often an entirely 
different person to the one whom the auditors had already settled on 
in their own minds,) of producing the sensation, which our neighbours 
in France call a coup de theatre. We might do the same kind of 
thing in the present case; but we fear its symptoms are so very pal- 
pable that the disease would be recognised before the reader had got 
through a quarter of a page, and the excitement of our intended 
revelation be forestalled. We, therefore, name this dangerous malady 
at once, and discarding all technical nomenclature, term it the Berlin 
Wool Infatuation. 
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The plan adopted in most medical discussions, of tracing the pro- 
gress of any particular epidemic, instead of at once finding out a 
remedy for it, may be followed with advantage in the present instance. 
Like the cholera, it is supposed originally to have come from the east. 
We will not, however, go back even to the dark ages of the Bayeux 
tapestry for its commencement, or to the later epoch of the patiently 
embroidered arras, for which the great Raffaelle painted his immortal 
Cartoons as designs. Neither will we swell our paper by details of 
the first manufactory of tapestry at Paris, set up by the good Henri 
Quatre, to which he invited the great artists of Flanders to contribute 
their designs ; nor the far more celebrated establishment of the Gobe- 
lins, instituted under Louis XIV., from whose looms the hangings of 
the noblest houses in France were supplied. Were we poetically dis- 
posed, we could indulge in glowing tableaux of the “ fayre ladyes” 
of the olden time, embroidering the surcoats of their professed cham- 
pions for the approaching tournay— 

“‘ As it were a mede, 
All ful of freshe floures, white and rede,” 

as old Geoffrey Chaucer hath it; or working quietly at their frames 
in the absence of their liege lords, who were fighting for the “ holie 
crosse” in Palestine. We could tell how they wove their own fair 
tresses amidst the gold and silver threads of the scarf, which they 
gave as the guerdon of their true loves’ valour; and how, surrounded 
by their handmaidens in the cool pleasaunce of the garden, with the 
mavis pouring out its glad minstrelsy from the thick foliage; or, in the 
bay window of the hall, through which the bright sunbeam darted so 
joyously as it threw the colours of the stained glass in broken light 
upon the armour and carved woodwork, they elaborated those large 
tapestries, which now hang mildewed and time-worn from the wains- 
cot of the chambers of our old English homes. But, unfortunately, 
we have a keener sense of the real than the romantic; and, passing 
over the glamour with which antiquity invests the olden time, we will 
discourse merely upon the existing infatuation of the present age. 

The foundation of the epidemic first occurred some sixty or eighty 
years back—it may be a century—in the shape of samplers: oblong 
pieces of coarse dingy canvas, worked with certain hieroglyphics, 
which may still occasionally be seen in cottages, and the back parlours 
of primitive settlers in country towns. We conceive that the sampler 
had for its object the instruction of the ladies of the last century in 
the science and mysteries of marking. We are led to this supposition 
from the body of the work being generally formed of mystic charac- 
ters composing various alphabets, which looked as if their component 
letters had perpetually suffered from rheumatic fever, and were quite 
out of joint; and, had it not been for their coming in the usual order, 
requiring extreme patience and ingenuity to decypher. But when the 
fair embroidress chanced to be of an imaginative or artistical turn of 
mind, her fancy took bolder flights than the mere representation of 
the alphabets. A group of remarkably comical trees, like large straw- 
berries standing on their stalks, and two figures with green apples, as 
large by comparison as Dutch cheeses, in their hands, allowed by 
courtesy to represent Adam and Eve, were intended altogether as a 
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view of Paradise ; whilst a coloured spiral, like the twisted end of a 
corkscrew, Winding round the stem of one of the above trees, indi- 
cated the presence of the serpent. The situation assigned to these 
humble opponents of Miss Linwood, was generally over the mantel- 
piece, between two crockery little boys very scantily dressed, affording 
a resting place for two porcupine quills, a glass pipe, an ornamented 
pen with a tassel at the end, and some peacocks feathers ; all so inge- 
niously arranged that if you moved one of them the rest were sure to 
tumble down simultaneously. There was, however, some use in these 
productions. The knowledge of marking gained in their formation, 
assisted the washerwoman in her correct distribution of the articles 
entrusted to her charge: the red and blue birds, little men and women 
in quadrangular apparel, and red houses with black windows, under- 
neath the alphabets, had no particular end, it is true; but they appear, 
in the opinion of the maker, to have been essential to the formation of 
the true sampler. 

These were long popular, until “the diffusion of knowledge dis- 
pelling the clouds of ignorance,” as they say at literary institutions, 
brought with it great improvements. Parents were gratified by their 
daughters returning from school at the end of the half year, laden with 
dinner mats, urn rugs, and decanter stands, worked all over with the 
most curious flowers, extraordinary fruit, gaudy shells, and impossible 
sea weed that ever existed ; and bordered by tufts of coloured worsted 
as large as oranges; which, if charged for in the bill equal to the 
price of corresponding articles at fancy fairs, were still of some ser- 
vice, and in the scale of domestic ingenuity, far beyond the paper 
dahlias, shell pincushions, butterfly penwipers, ornamented oil jars, 
and multitudinous perforated-card abominations, which are denomi- 
nated “faney-work” by governesses, and “ dust-collectors” by intelli- 
gent housekeepers. 

By degrees the samplers entirely disappeared, and we began to 
think that the art of marking, like that of illuminating missals, would 
pass away from the earth, and be only spoken of as a thing that was. 
Indelible inks started up in legions as the needle work declined, 
pounce rose to a premium, and embroidery appeared fast sinking to 
oblivion. But we were mistaken—we were only upon the eve of a 
fresh outbreak, which, spurning all control, soon spread its influence 
far and wide, running from one family to another (that is to say, 
amidst the female branches,) with the certainty of the plague, and 
quite as difficult to eradicate when it had once taken hold of the 
system. 

Its first attack was as unassuming as it was insidious. A few sim- 
ple wreaths of flowers, composed, upon close inspection, of small 
bright coloured squares, appeared in the linen drapers’ windows, mo- 
destly displayed amongst the other goods. We did not think much of 
them at the time, until we went one evening to a small social party, where 
the ladies had been requested to “ bring their work,” as the meeting was 
quite friendly. Now we always fight very shy of those minor re- 
unions where ladies are requested to “ bring their work.” We look 
upon them, generally speaking, as very shady affairs, enlivened only by 
that faint amateur chirping which people, from courtesy, denomi- 
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nate “a little music;” and where, when the good folks of the house 
asked you to come and take your bread and cheese with them, and 
they really meant it, you found they were gentlemen and ladies 
of their word, as you seldom got anything else, unless it was the oe- 
casional luxury of a baked potato. We were aware the term “bring. 
ing your work” signified carrying a delicate little basket, containing 
an equally delicate pair of scissors, atiny reel, a lilliputian housewife, 
a few very minikin pins, and certain odd-shaped scraps of muslin, 
intended we believe for cuffs ; with little triangular bits of linen—we 
do not recollect their proper name, but we know they have something 
to do with the arm of a shirt, having observed them at the shoulder. 
joint articulation of our own. These affairs are presumed never to 
have been undertaken with a view to their ultimate completion, but 
to have served as perpetual excuses for idleness and conversation 
throughout many tea-parties. 

However, we went on the evening in question, and there we saw 
one young lady who had brought neither muslin nor Irish, but a long 
strip of black velvet covered with canvas, through the apertures of 
which she was, with unwearying energy, pushing a stout needle, that 
pulled after it a train of what we, in the innocence of our hearts, 
termed coloured worsted, but which was pronounced, with an air of 
importance, to be Berlin wool. We were, moreover, indulged by the 
fair operative with the further information, that when six or seven feet 
of the velvet had been worked in a similar manner, according to the 
painted pattern at her side, on whose surface she appeared to be mak- 
ing continuous and intricate calculations with the point of her needle, 
the ensemble would form a bell-pull, as soon as the canvas threads 
were drawn out. A slight spasm convulsed our frame; we saw the 
consequences likely to result from the introduction of this species of 
manufacture, and we were not mistaken. We were at that time in the 
habit of occasionally passing a shop where the patterns were shown, 
mixed with the drapery ; and the first alarming symptom we discovered 
was the delineation of a Turk smoking an imposing pipe, in a temporary 
divan of the “newest town prints.” This somewhat excited our appre- 


hension, which was not lessened when we next perceived a Mameluke | 


horseman galloping fiercely over plains of Mousselin-de-Laine and Gros 
de Naples, as well as mounted Arabs prancing at the feet of pyramids 
of Chalis, at “twelve and sixpence the complete dress,” and red-cap- 
ped Greeks with long guns and mustachios, apparently guarding boxes 


of ribands, ticketed at per yard, in the most approved style of Brob- 7 


dignagian twopences and Lilliputian three farthings. 

Anticipating what this would lead to, we were not much surprised 
on calling one morning upon another young lady, also addicted to fancy. 
work, who had promised to knit us a purse, or a watch-guard, or some- 
thing of the kind, to find her very busy at an immense wooden frame, 
which looked like the skeleton of a cheval glass, surrounded by skeins of 
wool embracing every tint of the rainbow, and, in our imagination, an 
hundred more beside, transferring the lineaments of the identical Turk, 
pipe and all, to a yard and a half of chocolate-coloured cloth, which she 
gave us to understand was intended for the decoration of a low-seated, 
high-backed, old-curiosity-shop-looking chair, that appeared to have 
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been lately promoted from the lumber-loft to the drawing-room. Of 
course we admired it and thought it exquisitely beautiful—what else 
could we do?—for the young lady was very pretty, and her white arms 
appeared to great advantage on the dark cloth. But we were con- 
scious of much evil in the performance; and although we mustered 
up some pretty compliments about Ariadne, and Sappho at her loom, 
and wishes that we were Phaon, and the like species of soft nothings 
that single gentlemen feel called upon to utter under similar circum- 
stances, yet we inwardly prophesied that, ere long, every house would 
be turned, by a species of domestic pantomime, into an amateur Kid- 
derminster factory. Our predictions were soon verified by the uncon- 
trollable rapidity with which the patterns now spread about town; 
and the attraction of the print-shops was completely eclipsed by the 
more prominent display of gaudy pictures in the fancy wool-ware- 
houses. Even the Turks, Greeks, and Mamelukes fell in public esti- 
mation ; and yielded to large copies of German prints, bearing extra- 
ordinary and unpronounceable names, to the great joy of the dentists, 
who derived a considerable income from the dislocated jaws of the 
rash individuals who attempted to utter them; and these again were 
speedily superseded by Berlin editions of our most popular engrav- 
ings, cut up into myriads of tiny parallelograms, and painted all sorts 
of vivid and unmatchable colours. : 

And having thus reached the climax of the disease, it behoves us 
to give a few cases in illustration; after the manner of medical gen- 
tlemen who endeavour to write themselves into practice by publishing 
a book—with the exception that our cases are well authenticated, and 
theirs are generally the ingenious conceptions of a vivid imagination. 


Case I. 


Miss A—, a young lady aged one-and-twenty, was exceedingly 


clever at every species of domestic accomplishment, even to making 


pinafores for her little brothers, contributions to the “ Ladies-baby’s- 
bib-and-tucker-general-delivery-loan-association !” and capucines for 
herself, as well as all kinds of alterations to make the wardrobe of last 
year suit the fashions of the present, until she chanced to go on a visit 
to some young friends, where it is supposed she caught the infatuation. 
For a time she was content with embroidering scrolls and wreaths, or 
little mats for shells, china, and gimcracks on the cheffonier; but was, 
at last, violently seized with “ Bolton Abbey in the olden time,” and 
“Napoleon crossing the Alps.” Since this severe attack she has never 
been known to hem even a pocket-handkerchief, and her boudoir, 
which was the pattern of order, is covered with small shreds and ends 
of wool littering about in every corner. At present she has few lucid 
intervals, and should this distressing state continue, it is feared her 
friends must place her in confinement at a stall in a bazaar, where her 
melancholy aberration of intellect may be productive of some little 
emolument; her friends having discovered that the patterns and wools 
are not purchased for nothing. She has thrown out some mysterious 
hints about working a hearth-rug for the drawing-room, in small for- 
get-me-nots, which her friends are endeavouring to oppose, as, should 
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it succeed, it is feared she may take it into her head to cover all the 
chairs, including the music-stool. 


Case Il. 


Mrs. B— considered herself very economical, and a good manager; 
her enemies pronounced her exceedingly stingy, and a thorough 
screw. The carpet of Mrs. B—’s parlour began to look rather worn 
and thready, and she forthwith adopted the following plan to get a 
new one at a small outlay. She commenced paying an undeviating 
series of visits to all her young friends who were clever in the Berlin 
line; and always admired their patterns as “the sweetest things she 
had seen.” When the bait had been swallowed, she threw out hints 
of her intense desire to possess a specimen of the young lady’s work ; 
and the next day forwarded a piece of eighteen-inch-square canvas, 
with the request that it might be worked in any pattern the aforesaid 
young lady chose. By much perseverance she was enabled to procure 
a sufficient number of squares to form an entire carpet, which was 
eventually laid down, to the admiration of extatic visitors, and the 
great satisfaction of Mrs. B—. 


Case III. 


Mr. C— was a young gentleman with an income of six hundred a 
year, who came to reside in a country town for study and retirement. 
He was immediately attacked by every marriageable young lady in the 
place, and received more purses, damson cheese, table-covers, currant 
jam, fire-screens, little worsted jugs to keep half-pence in, potted beef, 
and spills, than he knew what to do with. At last the Berlin wool 
changed the style of all these delicate attentions. The first shot aimed 
at him was in the shape of a rug for his coffee pot, with his initials 
done in German text letters. Next came a small kettle holder, worked 
with the representation of a very blue kettle on a very red fire, and 
bearing the motto “ Mrnp, 17 Bouts ;” and lastly, having sprained his 
foot, a few days after the accident he received nine pairs of slippers 
—some covered with witches and demons, others embroidered with 
roses and dahlias; but the majority worked in coloured vandykes like 
a crimped rainbow. His footstool was eventually carried away by 
force to be turned into an ottoman ; and his easy chair was abducted 
in the same manner to have its back adorned by “ Sir Walter Scott in 
his study at Abbotsford.” So acutely did poor Mr. C— suffer from 
these unflinching attacks, that he is presumed to have run away in the 
middle of the night, leaving directions with his housekeeper that the 
immense accumulation of fancy work should be sold without reserve, 
and the proceeds applied towards the formation of a fund for building 
a Persecuted Bachelors’ Asylum. 





It will be at once perceived from the above melancholy documents, 
that the mania has reached a fearful pitch of intensity. But there is 
an old saying, which teaches us the undeniable truth that when things 
are as bad as they possibly can be, they cannot very well be worse, 
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and it is therefore probable that, before long, we may perceive some 
slight amelioration of the symptoms. Let us hope this will take place, 
or it may be necessary to hang a red cross worked in Berlin wool 
upon the door of every house infected with the malady. We are 
aware that, like turning an electrifying machine, it is an easy perform- 
ance, producing a great effect ; but still, as one of the harsher sex, 
we wish to impress the young ladies with a proper notion of the dread 
with which young gentlemen look upon every species of fancy work. 
We know that flirtations may be delightfully carried on, whilst seated 
behind a twenty-inch square of canvas, strained upon a frame, almost 
to what scientific people term “a solution of continuity,” or admiring 
the gradual progress of a Louis Quatorze scroll—but flirtations are 
like squibs without bangs, or wet rockets; a great deal of flourish 
ending in nothing but disappointment. We also know that as the 
lady bends down to inspect her work more minutely, or count the 
squares, the swan-like curve of her neck appears to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and that her silken and perfumed ringlets are thrown into 
most exquisite contrast with the rough worsted they traverse, like a 
spring zephyr passing over a furze field—but silken ringlets are very 
delicate fetters to bind down in permanent security so wild and un- 
certain a prisoner as the heart; if, indeed, the heart can be a prisoner. 

To speak in matter-of-fact terms, it is plainly evident that to meet 
the depressed state of affairs in general, and matrimony in particular, 
useful wives are now preferred to astonishing ones. Not that we wish 
to cry down accomplishments—far from it; for when combined with 
real utility they are all-potent in attraction. The fair creature who 
can superintend the manufacture of negus and lemonade for her com- 
pany, “ behind the scenes,” and then come calmly into the drawing- 
room, and sing the finale to Za Sonnambula whilst they are drinking 
it, to carry on time and help out the evening, is a treasure beyond all 
price. We will allow her, possessing these excellencies, to indulge 
occasionally in a small German pattern, by way of recreation; let her 
not, however, be too much enthralled by its allurements, but ever keep 
in mind, that, in point of real domestic economy, it is better to be able 
to sew on a button properly, than embroider all the sleeping dogs, 
flying pheasants, and smoking Mussulmen that were ever produced. 
We admit that the darning of stockings is by no means a romantic 
occupation—at least we never find it as such in the old poets—but ex- 
perience proves it to be an exceedingly useful one, and worthy of 
consideration in all properly conducted establishments. 

And, finally, for the benefit of patriots and politicians, to show how 
much in reality all theories of general amelioration eventually yield 
to personal benefit, we beg to inform our lady readers, that being an 
author, in the same situation as Dr. Johnson when he first came to 
town, “ miserably poor,” and withal, most grateful for any assistance, 
we may, perhaps, be pardoned for throwing out the hint—in the most 
delicate manner possible—that a trifle of Berlin work, in the cause of 
charity, cannot be misapplied, and—that our present slippers exhibit 
unequivocal symptoms of rapid and inevitable decay. 

P. S.—We are not at all particular as to pattern. 
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A GERMAN’S NOTE ON LAING’S “NOTES OF A 
TRAVELLER.” 





“When a man wants an argument,” says Goethe, “he must take 
care not to speak of things which nobody will dispute.” This maxim 
Mr. Laing perfectly understands. He wants an argument, and no 
doubt he will get it. He has so thrown down the gauntlet, as to give 
us more than necessary provocation, but we cannot take it up. We 
have no weapon for him, not being skilled in the use of the club. We 
have been brought up, although not under Prussian, yet under German 
training, and, with perhaps too much timidity, have acquired the habit 
of demanding some taste and courtesy in others. We are afraid of 
rough hands and dashing minds; and even truth in this traveller's 
**knock-me-down”’ form, loses all its attractive charm for us. Mr. 
Laing frightened us long before we came to that part of his book, which 
dictates to the “ educated slaves” of Germany their place in the scale 
of civilization. “ Alas,”’ we said, after we had forced our thoughts into his 
frightful Ideal of human greatness and human destination, “little indeed 
shall we Germans have after his mind, and little mind has he for us.” 
To our continental feelings, the attempt to measure man’s worth and 
greatness by the daily labour of his hands, is more than hurtful. Will 
not the masses of England ask a little more out of human life, than 
labour or free starvation? May they not expect a little time for them- 
selves—a little time which they may consider as their free, unsold, un- 
pawned property? We have no patience with declamation on the 
liberty and independence of the poor man in England. We see him 
bound to “hard labour ’’ by the most forcible ties of human existence,— 
the rude necessities of his daily life. 

There was a time when we too admired and praised the superior skill 
of English labourers, and were surprised by their quickness and 
capacities ; but now, after we have acquired a little insight into the 
present state of English society, the condition of the working man, 
and the circumstances which compel him to work and over-work, our 
admiration is mixed with feelings of a graver nature. English capital, 
industry, enterprise and prosperity, have collected a vast population, 
and have forced it to run a race of labour. In this race the outward 
product soon became the only consideration, and man was awfully 
neglected. There is, in fact, no room for the human being in this 
system of social economy: he becomes an amount of power, his 
destination—labour. Is this a pattern, a model state of society ? God 
forbid! Look at the result. Ask those thousands who have been 
spurred for years by competition, want, and despair, to that which Mr. 
Laing regards as their truest and best destination, labour, how re! 
feel? whether they are comfortable and happy under this system? Ask 
them whether they are satisfied? whether they bless the laws by which 
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they are governed? Can Mr. Laing pretend, that if they had the 
making of the laws, they would make such laws as these !— 

* The rich their daily joint in freedom carve, 

The poorest men in equal freedom starve.” 

The beast of the field takes its time of rest and walk of pleasure ; the 
bird warbles its joy and cheerfulness in the tree ; the English labourer 
must rest only to work—work to exist—nay, must exist to work. And 
this is to be considered a matter of triumph—a point of great su- 
periority in England! The Druids of these later ages, sacrifice, alas! 
the labourer on the altar of the English Moloch—wealth. He has lost 
his individuality, he is a fractured man,—a “‘ hand.” God be merciful 
to Germany, and lead us not into temptation ! 

And now to comfort the labouring man and reconcile him to his 
fate, the Utilitarians, the priests of labour and calculation, have in- 
vented a new destination for him. They tell him, that his end is 
usefulness, not happiness. If we understand them, one man is made 
to enjoy himself, another to minister to enjoyment not his own: in 
short, there is a division of end, as well as a division of labour. 
But will the masses of Manchester, of Birmingham, of Glasgow 
believe this? Will they feel comforted by this philosophy ? We doubt 
it. Nor is it the working man alone who suffers under this system ; 
the misery ascends a good deal higher; nay, the “uneasy class” 
stretches into the most respectable part of the population of England. 
The misery which we see in the street, in the poor-house, in the gin- 
shop, in courts of justice, in ships of transportation, we consider the 
smaller part of the amount. The “uneasiness” of a more refined class, 
which shuns the light of day and the eye of man, which agitates 
more delicate nerves and saddens more sensitive hearts, which takes 
possession of many a humane mind during the hours of repose, we 
think by far more alarming, by far more convincing, that England in 
the present state of her social economy is not the land of happiness. 

Why does not the distinguished traveller in comparing the condition 
of the people in Germany and in England take up this subject with his 
able pen? This, under present circumstances, we confess appears to 
us a neglect. 

Mr. Laing certainly acknowledges, that the poor man abroad may 
still join in his daily prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” and 
may expect to obtain it; that this article of food has not yet become, 
what it is with many in England, an article of rare luxury ; that the 
German’s existence is not a life merely of labour and anxiety ; that he 
is accustomed to have his share of recreation and enjoyment during 
the year; and we beg to add that he has learned rationally and pleas- 
ingly to be joyful and cheerful. 

The “traveller” also remarks, that he works less, and that he never- 
theless does not live more sparingly, that in fact he need not, to do well, 
work more than he does. But after all, Mr. Laing could not come to 
the conclusion, that this seems to be a state of existence more natural 
and more desirable for the individual working man, than to harness him 
continually to a splendid state-carriage, and oblige him to find his en- 
joyments in pulling it. Now the truth is, that the German, even the 
labourer, is still a whole man with all his wants and enjoyments. He 
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has not yet become a part of a social machine, nor learned to consider 
himself merely a “hand.’’ He looks for a sphere of activity, (however 
small it may be, and whatever be his social position, ) where he may feel 
himself a whole, a being of an individual existence with an individual 
destination. The strongest feeling in the soul of a German is the feeling 
of his dignity as man. "To be called or compared to an animal, is as 
revolting to his feelings as to consider any one of his superiors his 
‘better.’ This is no “ knock-me-down” truth, yet an exceedingly 
edifying one ; and even Mr. Laing, had he possessed a mind capable of 
discov ering this characteristic fe: ture of the Germans, would inevitably 
have been pleased to find this feeling so naturally alive, so warmly 
cherished in all grades of society. A little knowle« Ige of, and sy mpathy 
with it, might have become in his hand a skeleton- key to many a 
national treasure which remained hidden to him, or which he mistook 
for rubbish and kicked aside with indignation ; and we venture to add, 
it would probably have saved him some ‘“‘ blow-him-up” truths from the 
continent. 

The German’s nationality is weaker than that of the Englishman. 
True; he is more man than German; and, because of this character- 
istic, we pride ourselves on being Germans. This feature of our mind 
enlarges our heart beyond the boundaries of our country; it make us 
receive the foreigner with esteem and consideration, and go abroad with 
the presentiment, that good is to be found in all nations. It is by this 
same characteristic too that the German has become so zealous and 
successful a miner after truth in all parts of the globe. He is more 
than he appears at first sight. The pulse of German life is hidden 
from the utilitarian traveller. The German’s inward life is the source 
whence his character must be traced. To know and understand him 
you must try to see him with your inward man. As long as you 

ave not penetrated that “ foggy atmosphere of mind” you have 
not seen the secret deep of his soul, nor his individual independence. 

It is absurd to measure spirits by yards, and equally absurd to set 
up one nation as a standard for another, or to judge of a whole people 
by the road-side observations, or hasty reasonings of an individual. 
Even so distinguished a traveller as Mr. Laing will not succeed in his 
desire to collect “ materials for the future historian or philosopher,” if 
he cannot divest himself, at least for a time, of his national and per- 
sonal peculiarities and prejudices, and visit Germany as man. 

A collector of historical and philosophical materials for a future age 
we consider to hold a most important and elevated vocation in the cause 
of humanity. But such a task is not easily executed; it requires a 
traveller who is able to leave himself at home, and nevertheless to travel 
with heart and mind ; who loves quiet truth better than striking error, 
simple observation more than quick conclusion, persevering enquiry 
rather than showy argument. In a word, it requires an enlightened, 
self-forgetting, and humane man. These qualities we sometimes miss 
in the “ notes of a traveller.” They seem to be written in “ a moment 
of genius, when caution is a weakness.”’ The “traveller’s’’ object we 


like and praise ; his manner of accomplishing it we cannot admire, nor 
even always feel to be fair. To speak of the German people at large, 
and only look at some parts of Prussia with Leipzig and perhaps 
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sider another place or two, appears to us a very venturesome and quite unphi- 
ever losophic attempt. Mr. Laing is too clever for his task, and too heroic. 
’ feel His a priori convictions are too strong and too definite to be modified 
dual by his personal observations. He travels in search of premises to a 
‘ling preconceived philosophy. His “road to truth lies through error.” 
iS as Mr. Laing is no mediator either. He sets out as a conqueror, nor 
: his does he wish to conquer by affection ; his sway is by fear. Woe unto 
ugly you, ye German powers; ye order-ornamented knights,—ye Vandal 
le of painters and sculptors,—ye fat, short-armed heroes,—ye promoters of 
ably manufacture and commerce,—ye happy “ slaves”’ and ‘ idiots !’’—woe 
mily unto you!—the scourge is at hand. Attila is alive again, and has dic- 
thy tated to the British public his displeasure with you, and his design to 
a make England a high-sea-man (not a high-way-man,) against you, if 
00k ye should attempt to make any considerable progress in productive in- 
udd, dustry. This ery we utter to our countrymen to get up the German 
the steam, which, according to the “ traveller's notes,” is always a tedious 
matter. Attila, more than a thousand years ago, taught the continental 
lan. nations the lesson that they must unite ; he frightened them into a union. 
ter- We hope the German states will take a similar lesson from Mr. Laing, 
‘ind and make the development of productive industry in Germany a “‘ knock- 
> Us him-down”’ truth in their social economy. 
vith We have read the “ notes of a traveller” with great interest, and have 
this enjoyed, here and there, a blow at German prejudices and prejudicial in- 
and stitutions. We thank the ‘“traveller’’ for this. We have smiled, 
ore though with tears in our eyes, at the Scotch attempt to make John Bull 
den forget his vacant meal-times and “ uneasy ”’ hours by coaxing and patting 
ree him, but the trick is getting old, and John Bull is no fool—he cannot be 
im cajoled. We have also made our way through Mr. Laing’s discouraging 
you prospects of Germany. We have seen his observations, felt his arguments, 
ave and marked his threats and prophecies, and, now we have got through 
ce. them, we feel a good deal relieved. We think we have had a fair chance, 
set through the exertions of a “traveller,” of seeing the darkest side of our 
ple country. Various important points did not lie in his road, or were not 
ial. properly within his object,—as, for instance, the provincial deputies in 
his Prussia, the constitutions and representative systems, nay, the vote by 
af ballot in some other parts of Germany, the municipal regulations, the 
er- free cultivation of not only political science, but, indeed, of all learning 
in our universities, the actual advancement in manufactures and com- 
ize merce, the fertility of our soil. On calling such things to mind we 
ise see our prospects considerably enlarged. The very strength of our 
a position lies in this that we are so little advanced. Our elements of 
vel national wealth and power have been as yet by no means unfolded—our 
or, powers have not yet been tried. We are well off to begin—we are 
ry f ™ an onward course, and we have not only not exhausted, but even 
d, not fully employed our national resources. We have time (what would 
iss England give for this alone’), population, and cheap labour ; capital, 
nt knowledge and skill at home and abroad; system, enterprise, energy and 
we industry, are known features of our character. We have immense 
or rivers and sea coast, and besides, the example of England teaching 
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for our manufacturers—the corn laws. Let us give these elements 
a fair chance. 

But, says Mr. Laing, Germany has no home trade, and, therefore, 
she cannot realize her commercial views. Why, what is the foundation 
of a home trade? The division of labour. Divide labour, and you 
create necessarily a home trade. Well, this is the very social process 
that is taking place in Germany at present. 

So far we feel comforted about ourselves; but on principle we are 
not satisfied with regard to England and the Continent together. We 
think it time to make up our minds to know one another, and to unite 
more closely on the principle of mutual advantage and mutual hap- 
piness. Is it only from necessity, from misery and terror, that we 
turn to humanity? Must we still fear the devil, before we love God? 
No, our being Germans or Englishmen ought no longer to prevent us 
from cultivating a little good feeling, and seeing truth whether here or 
abroad. We must improve our nationality by a little humanity, and 
stop the Chinese reasoning, lest we all turn into fools and run into misery, 

Now, we are sorry, that the “traveller” has not travelled for this 
end. His powerful pen might have done much to increase good-will 
and diminish prejudice among nations. We do not fear that the 
notes will become a text-book either for the historian or for the philo- 
sopher, and we are therefore little concerned with them. Our travelling 
times will soon rectify what is amiss. There is, however, one note, 
which we cannot allow to pass, without a particular remark. The 
author tells the public that the German youth, in the debasement of 
his mind, the student of Bonn and Heidelberg, runs on the high road 
at the side of a carriage and begs. This statement is not impudent but 
ridiculous. It must tell the public that the ‘notes of a traveller’ 
ought to be received with caution. For ourselves, without any cere- 
mony, we take leave to dispute and disown the fact, together with all 
the trumpery so philosophically deduced from it. Were we not con- 
vinced that Mr. Laing labours under a mistake, we might, in the eyes 
of Europe, procure him from every German university “einen dum- 
men Jungen,”’ to use an academical phrase ; but as it 1s, and wishing 
him to learn a lesson from his own notes, we appeal to the English 
residents at any of the German university towns ; and to all Englishmen 
who have been students in any of the German universities, to convince him 
of his error. In the meantime, in respect to the English public, we offer 
an explanation of the “ traveller’s”’ hasty and unfortunate remark. From 
time immemorial it has been a custom in Germany, and one almost 
peculiar to the country, that young tradesmen, after they have served 
their apprenticeship, are expected to travel as journeymen (Handwerks 
burschen) in order that they may see their trade carried on in different 
parts of the country and even among different nations, and improve 
their skill and taste by varied experience, before they settle down for 
themselves. To encourage and enable young men to accomplish so 
desirable an end, every one is supported during his professional jour- 
neys (Wanderjahre) by the members of his trade everywhere, and, in 
case of necessity, by the people at large, without being considered a 
beggar. Indeed, their asking of support, with the German, is not 
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called begging, but “fechten” (fighting). They have to fight their 
way in the world, and no reproach is attached to their availing them- 
selves of a right conferred upon them by the trade-unions and the 
feeling of the nation. The “ traveller’ mistook a Handwerks burschen 
fora student. Of course we cannot be angry with this, although, we 
confess, we are greatly surprised that he did not pause a moment 
before he represented as a fact so unlikely a thing as the student of 
Bonn begging on the high road. Has the resident in Norway not ex- 
perienced that our first observations on the social life of a nation are, 
generally, very superficial, and first notes very erroneous? We have 
lived a number of years in England, and have had to correct our views 
and conclusions every following year, and, no doubt, the same thing 
must have happened to every resident in a foreign land, who values 
truth more than striking remarks. 

Mr. Laing has written cleverly, but in our opinion, has missed his 
object —that “of collecting materials for the future historian and 
philosopher.”” The “notes” will be read, corrected, and forgotten ; 
because they are not written with the heart of a man who truly under- 
stands the highest happiness, the unalienable rights, and the inherent 
weakness of himself and of all his species. 








THOUGHTS WHILE SMOKING. 





BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 





If truth had been a vapour still aspiring 

From passive matter’s self-consuming brands, 
A smoky something, while we stand admiring, 
But nothing when you take it in your hands ; 
Then would I bid you puff the truth away, 
And watch it thinning from your pipe of clay. 


If truth be that poor relic fancy’s cinder, 

That, when youth, friendship, love, and all are fled, 
Remains and stinks, to contradict old Pindar, 

And all that ps glory to the dead ; 

Then happy he, the comrade of his youth, 

That fades from earth, before he strikes to truth. 


But if truth be the substance of all duty, 

The meaning of all serious things on earth, 

The good of good, the beautiful of beauty, 
Then seek it ever by the friendly hearth, 
Where each true man may say unto his brother, 
One thing is true at least, we love each other. 


Spring Cottage, March, 1842. 
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HENTY MORGAN: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


CHAP. XI. 


HENTY’S RECEPTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND THE MANNER OF His 
FIRST DINNER AT THE DOCTOR’S; ALSO AN ACCOUNT OF DR, 
DRIBBLE’S ASSISTANT. 


On my entrance into the Doctor’s sanctum I found the assist- 
ant exceedingly busy, and, on making known to him the purpose 
of my visit, he requested me to seat myself for a few minutes, 
as Dr. Dribble was expected down stairs almost directly. In 
the mean time, after giving a glance round the shop, I had 
leisure to make my observations on the person before me. He 
was a man about thirty, of middle size, and rather poorly 
dressed; but being, though spare, perfectly well made, his 
clothes sat on him to a nicety. He had a thin and, what is 
sometimes called, leathern-jawed face, with sharply defined 
features, and a prominent aquiline nose; his eye was dark and 
keen, and, when he looked up or spoke, brightened with a sort 
of restless and eager fire, and an arch curl that played about the 
corners of a pleasing mouth, even when in comparative repose, 
gave to his countenance an expression of fun and good humour, 
which, added to the tunable accent of his voice, rendered his 
whole address irresistibly winning. His step was light and 
springy, and some moving spirit within him imparted such an 
alertness to every motion, look and gesture, that, to use a com- 
mon expression, te looked as if he had swallowed live birds. 

But as he busied himself behind the counter, it struck me that 
his proceedings were rather singular. He appeared to have 
some strange new-fangled way of performing every, even the 
most simple, operation. For instance, when be had to poura 
liquid from one vessel to another, instead of simply lifting the 
one over the other as an ordinary man would have done, and 
thus letting the contents run out, he applied a kind of syphon, 
which joa about twice the time. His contrivances in other 


respects were equally novel and ingenious, that is to say, if 
ingenuity consists in making easy things difficult ; and, though 
he slopped, or spilled, or dropped almost every thing he wanted 
to make use of, he still went on, apparently to his own extreme 
satisfaction, or else with great readiness put in practice some 
fresh contrivance. 
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At length heavy Doctor Dribble, a remarkable contrast to 
his ethereal assistant, came into the shop, addressing him by the 
name of Plastoe. I was then set to my employment, which 
consisted in posting the books and writing out bills as long as 
ladders, every step of which consisted of the same item, viz :— 


Pilland Draught . . . . Is. Gd. 


At five o’clock we were summoned to dinner, a circumstance 
which I should not have alluded to, had it not been the first 
meal I made in the situation of a dependant ; for when with the 
Macfarlans I ate and slept at home. These are occasions on 
which a youth suffers his first annoyances, and gains his first 
lessons in the world. As we asad the stairs, my nose was 
regaled with the reek of a most savoury dish; and ‘* Oh, oh !” 
said I to myself, * the worthy Doctor knows what is good.” 
But, alas! for my dainty palate, this was no dish for assistants. 
The Doctor was cosily seated at table over this delicate mess ; 
but his maiden sister, a prim, skinny, angry-eyed damsel of 
sixty, or thereabouts, without a single question as to preference 
or anything else, helped me and my companion from the blade 
bone of a cold shoulder of mutton that stood on a corner of the 
table. My pride was excessively mortified at this distinction, 
which so decidedly marked my relative position. As for Plastoe, 
he sat with his legs stretched apart, fore and aft as a sailor might 
say, looking like a greyhound ready to slip, and gobbled up his 
portion with a ravenous celerity which tallied well with the rest 
of his motions. When I had eaten enough, which was not very 
long in happening, I felt that I did not know whether to sit 
still or get up. Plastoe was evidently ready to bolt the very 
instant the cloth was removed, but there happening to be an 
interval before this took place, the Doctor said in a tone any- 
thing but inviting, «* Mr. Morgan, will you take a glass of 
wine?” In my simplicity I immediately answered, ** Thank you, 
sir, I will if you please.” ‘The Doctor looked surprised, and 
for two or three seconds there was a deep silence, during which, 
I received a severe kick on the shin under the table from Plastoe, 
who looked at me with an indescribable expression of impatience 
and displeasure. After a pause the Doctor said, addressing his 
sister in a very chilly tone, ‘ Millicent, Mr. Morgan says he 
will take a glass of wine.” Then after another pause, ‘¢ will 
you give me a glass?” A glass was placed on the table by the 
angry-eyed Millicent ; the Doctor filled it—almost, and pushed 
itover tome. ** Your health, madam,” said I, faltering, to Miss 
Dribble. No answer. ‘ Your health, sir,” to the Doctor. A 
very slight inclination of the head. ‘ Your health, Mr. Plastoe.” 
An inarticulate grunt of sour acknowledgment. ‘ Mr. Plastoe,” 
said the Doctor, ‘ will you take a glass of wine too?” This 
Ee 
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compliment was replied to on the part of Mr. Plastoe, by a 
long, rapid, indistinct rambling kind of noise at the bottom of 
his throat, which sounded something like—‘ No, I thank you, 
sir,—much obliged to you, sir,—rather not, sir,—I thank you, 
sir,—much obliged to you, sir.’ As for me, I foreswore all 
glasses of wine from that time forward, and when I got down 
stairs was well rated by Plastoe, for what he was pleased to call 
my being such an ass as to think that the offer of the glass of 
wine was to be accepted. 

I cannot express oe much I suffered myself to be annoyed 
by this petty circumstance, and with what dislike the affront, as 
my boyish anger suggested it to be, inspired me towards poor 
old Doctor Dribble and his whole generation. It haunted me 
for years, and laid the foundation of that unfriendly feeling and 
repulsive discouragement, with which, like many others in similar 
situations, I received the civilities and kindnesses of many a 
future employer. But let that pass ; and let the reader now con- 
sider me busily employed at the Doctor’s day book and ledger, 
and behaving with due discretion and sulkiness at his table ; and 
whilst I am engaged in posting and writing bills, he may, if he 
likes, make a further acquaintance with my companion in the 
shop and surgery. 

There is a class of persons, of whom the world, to save itself 
the trouble of thinking, is content to say that they injure none 
but themselves; a falsehood which experience puts daily to the 
blush. I never knew a man injure himself without being more 
or less mischievous to others. ‘This was the case with my new 
acquaintance. John, or as he was more familiarly called, Jack 
Plastoe, belonged to this class. His heart was warm, and 
throbbed with generous impulses, the good effects of which were 
all checked and thwarted by the constant ferment of his brain. 
He had for ever some unlucky new scheme on foot, in which he 
contrived to involve himself and his friends. ‘ Poor Jack,” they 
used to say, ** he'll certainly ruin himself. °Tis a great pity. 
He’s a good fellow, and uncommonly clever, but very unfortu- 
nate: an enemy to none but himself.” The truth of this we 
shall see. He was open-handed to the last sixpence; but as he 
would lend every farthing without ever thinking of demanding 
repayment, so it must be confessed, he was just as ready to 
borrow on the same terms. Then, when he had once got a new 
plan in his head, no scruple could hinder him from trying to put 
it into execution, nor any absurdity in the nature of it convince 
him of its folly or impracticability. Nay, the very absurdities 
and obstacles themselves he had a knack of twisting into argu- 
ments in support or furtherance of his design. He was one of 
those men who tell themselves lies; and being gifted with un- 
common volubility of speech and command of language, which, 
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however, excepting when addressed to superiors, was not very 
choice, and moreover always varied in vulgarity or propriety 
as he rose or sunk in the world, or as he became full of his sub- 
ject in conversation, he coloured the lies he had told to himself 
in so brilliant a manner, that they often dazzled the cupidity of 
duller or more greedy men than himself into something like be- 
lief and compliance. 

His history, up to the time I am writing, is briefly this :—As 
soon as he was properly Sarg as a surgeon and apothecary, 
his unsettled disposition led him to enter the navy, in which he 
expected to roam over the world to his heart’s content. But the 
regular discipline of the service, and the monotony of a six 
months’ cruise on a distant station, together with the confine- 
ment on ship-board, sadly cramped his active propensities. He 
managed, therefore, for never did he fail in management, to get 
quit of the sea, and settled, or rather took a house, in a Fre 
healthy town in one of the inland counties. Here, in a place in 
which an undertaker had died of a broken heart, did Mr. Plastoe 
start the plan of a large cemetery, which was to be so attractive 
that people from all parts of England were to resort to it for 
burial; and, as his enemies asserted, if that failed, he had un- 
dertaken to stock it himself with his patients. Without the 
slightest ostensible resources, he used his powers of rhetoric to 
such purpose, that he absolutely got many persons to take shares 
in the concern in anticipation of reposing in large, airy, and 
commodious family vaults. Land was bargained for and occu- 
pied, the walls were begun; the architect, as usual, quarrelled 
with the mason, the mason with the bricklayer, Plastoe with all 
three, the proprietor of the land with Plastoe, who had in his 
splendid visions dreamt away all recollections of rent or pur- 
chase-money ; the proprietor seized all he could lay his hands on, 
bricks, mortar, tombst .es, and the model of a patent coffin ; 
the shareholders lost their money and their comfortable graves ; 
and all the benefit that Jack reaped from his speculation, was the 
benefit of the act for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

In a grated back room in the lock-up house, Plastoe was left 
at leisure for a few hours, to profit by the study of a varnished 
and well-smoked old map of the world that hung upon the wall. 
Nor was the advantage lost upon him. A bright discovery of a 
practicable outlet to the Arctic Sea, unaccountably missed by all 
the navigators, flashed upon his mind. ‘To enliven his confine- 
ment, and pay the expenses of his enlargement, he wrote a 
pamphlet on the subject in prison, and got a bookseller to buy 
the work, and the bookseller was the only purchaser it ever 
found. His next hopeful invention was a kind of plaster, which, 
being substituted for common stucco on the walls of buildings, 
was to prevent their taking fire. One of his best friends was 
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complaisant enough to suffer his habitation to be smeared over 
with this precious composition, and then Jack quarrelled with 
him because he was not allowed to complete the experiment by 
trying to burn the house down. After this ill usage he headed 
a party of colonists to New South Wales, lost his stock, caught 
a marsh fever, and found his way back to England in a transport; 
and after all his splendid projects, here he was assistant to an old 
woman’s apothecary. 

From this ignoble situation, however, he was only waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to escape. Bright visions of fame and 
fortune illuminated his fancy even in the dingy little shop of 
Doctor Dribble. He could not bear to see the world bustling 
about him, and do nothing but beat the bars of his cage. The 
reader shall see, all in good time, how it was fated for me to 
contribute to this happy consummation. For the present I must 
keep him nailed to the counter. 

From all this, I should think the reader may naturally infer, 
that the medical practice of such a genius as this would differ 
widely from that of his inert patron. And so it did. Plastoe’s 
maxim was, ‘ All sick people are liars, therefore show them no 
mercy.” He gave no quarter. If the Doctor’s system made 
acute disorders chronic, that of his assistant rendered chronic 
disorders acute. ‘There was no saturation in his method. No: 
if Dribble’s treatment resembled a tedious blockade, where the 
citadel does not surrender till not a soul is left alive to defend it, 
Plastoe’s resembled an assault by storm, or the springing of a 
mine, where, in the midst of the struggle, besiegers and besieged 
are all blown up together. At his first engagement with the 
Doctor, he had tried to inoculate him with similar principles ; 
but the old gentleman, who had contributed to the population of 
Hades for half a century by a method of his own, which, though 
certainly slower, was every way as sure, shuddered at the idea 
of despatching his fellow-creatures by so summary a process ; 
and Mr. Plastoe was strictly forbidden to argue the subject any 
further. But Mr. Plastoe, — quite as pertinacious as ever 
in his own opinion, although he had failed in making a convert, 
let fly with triple execution upon the poor patients who were 

hysicked gratis, and whom he had quite at his own mercy. 
Nor did he confine his fury to these, but thinking it a pity that 
his patron’s connexion should be deprived of the benefit of his 
system, he found means of imparting it to them by a method 
which will account for the mysterious agency of Doctor Dribble’s 
prescriptions, for which it had so long perplexed that ex- 
perienced practitioner to account. Whenever it occured to 
Plastoe to dispense a prescription of his patron’s, that did not 
happen to meet his approbation, or which discovered the least 
symptoms of indecision or inertness in the use of any pet drastic, 
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he never failed to make amends for the injustice done his 
favourite by doubling the dose. In consequence of this treach- 
erous conduct, some of the Doctor’s patients suffered so fright- 
fully, that the poor man, who, like many others, found it easier 
to make a theory, than to discover a trick, attributed all the 
outrageous effects of his medicine, as I have said before, to the 
increasing degeneracy of the human constitution. 

In the energetic school of this able professor did I learn all 
that I ever knew of medicine or surgery. ‘To relieve me from 
the tedium of my ordinary employment, Plastoe taught me to 
bleed and draw teeth, allowing me to practise upon the poor 
persons who came to the shop for poison and torture gratis. 
In bleeding I succeeded very well. But the tooth drawing! 
That is bad enough when it is paid for, but when you have it 

ratis, it is time, as the Orientals say, to put your trust in 
Allah. Mine was horrible. I became the terror of the whole 
neighbourhood. The very sight of me cured a tooth-ache ; 
and I think that the tyrant John, who tortured the poor Jew 
by pulling half his teeth out, would, cruel as he was, if I had 
been the operator, have let the unhappy Israelite off for one 
wrench. 

What further atrocities in this way I might have committed 
if I had been suffered to proceed, it is impossible to say; for I 
was again suddenly recalled home. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HENTY LOSES HIS TWO BEST FRIENDS, AND HIS FEELINGS 
ON THAT OCCASION. 


The occasion of my recall was the second and fatal illness of 
my mother. A relapse of her disorder had rendered all relief 
hopeless, and nothing was left us but to witness her last moments. 
My father and I stood by the bed-side, each with a hand in one 
of hers, preserving a sad silence. As I stood thus with my 
eyes streaming with tears, she gave me one long, intent gaze 
of love, solicitude, and sorrow, pressed my hand, and in a faint, 
but impressive voice, said, ‘* Henty, preserve your honour.” 

These words then were to be my device through life, the 
rallying ery of conscience when hard beset by the hungry wants 
and stern necessities of existence, or misguided by the follies 
and weaknesses of human nature. How far they availed me 
may be seen in the course of my history. 

When my mother was dead, 1 seemed to be in a waking 
dream. It could not be so—I thought it was impossible that 
any one belonging to me should die. But when the cold void, 
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which her not appearing caused in my breast, confirmed the 
reality of her loss, then my distress of mind became great, 
There rushed into my memory all the acts of disobedience 
and vexation of which I had been guilty towards her. But 
there was an act of hardened and unfeeling undutifulness, 
which had once cut her to the heart, though, with a mother’s 
tenderness, she had, on my expression of contrition, forgiven 
and kissed it away from her remembrance. Now came the 
avenging anguish on my soul. I wandered about the silent, 
dreary house, a prey to the most agonizing remorse. At length, 
as the only display left me of my deep rooted sorrow and repent- 
ance, I entered the darkened room where she was lying in the 
coffin. I locked the doors, removed the lid, and, after gazing 
with my teeth set and my eyes fixed and aching on the lifeless 
form before me, I took her cold hand, and imprinted a kiss on 
the now chill and unvarying brow. Kneeling down, I poured 
out prayers and lamentations for forgiveness and blessing. Nay, 
I prostrated myself, and lay at full length on my face on the 
ground before the coffin, uttering long drawn moans. I then 
got up, took one more look on the face, replaced the lid, and 
left the chamber more composed. But my punishment never 
left me through life. When indeed I have been plunged in 
trouble, and straggling and buffeting for existence, a random 
sting may have passed almost unheeded; but often when, in 
ease, leisure, and security, my blood was warm with youth and 
my bosom expanded with gaiety, a gentle but sad and reproachful 
eye wall deudy fix itself upon me, a sudden heavy blow 
smite me on the breast, and the fingers of a cold marble hand 
seem to gripe my very heart, and chill it into ice. Years have 
never diminished its force; and the pang with which I now 
write this, makes it the bitterest passage of my history. 

The day of the funeral, in addition to the gloom on my spirits, 
was in itself dreary. As my father and myself followed the 
coffin on foot along the murky streets of London, a settled, 
heavy rain drenched us to the skin, even through the mourning 
cloaks. The empty church, which gave a drear echo to the 
voice of the officiating clergyman, was also damp and cold ; and 
the standing barehead in the burial ground during the shower, 
whilst the body was committed to the earth, brought on my 
father a severe attack of illness. Why should I thus dwell on 
my first sorrows ? I soon after saw his coffin laid by that of my 
mother, in one of those huge stone fields, those dank and dismal 
receptacles for the dead, which are a disgrace to the English 
metropolis, and the thoughts of which are more hideous than 
death itself. 


END OF BOOK FIRST. 
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HENTY MORGAN: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


BOOK SECOND. 
CHAP. I. 


HENTY BECOMES POSSESSED OF PROPERTY, AND CONSULTS 
THEREUPON WITH HIS FRIEND PLASTOE, WHO PROPOUNDS A 
NEW PLAN, AND THEY DETERMINE TO MAKE THEIR FORTUNE. 
HENTY OBTAINS A SITUATION, 


I was now fairly left to myself to make my way through the 
world as I best might. Understanding no trade, and brought 
up to no profession, I took the advice of some neighbours, which 
indeed the urgency of my father’s creditors rendered compulsory, 
and was recommended to make a sale of the stock and furniture 
which had accrued to me, that, after satisfying all just claims, I 
might reserve the surplus as a fund against contingencies, and 
in the meantime seek for some situation suited to my talents. 
Accordingly, the property was put up to auction, and the neigh- 
bours all came to the sale, out of pure disinterestedness, to buy 
up the most valuable articles, which, by the co-operation of the 
appraiser and auctioneer, himself likewise a neighbour, they 
were enabled to do at somewhat less than a fifth part of their 
real value. However, as soon as all debts were paid, including 
the demands of the auctioneer himself, his salesman, his puffers, 
his porters, and a long bill from an attorney, likewise a neigh- 
bour, who had contrived somehow or other to mingle himself up 
in the business, I found myself, when I included a little sum left 
by my mother to me, the result of her private economy, in 
a of just ninety-seven pounds, two shillings and one 

alfpenny. It was a pity that it was not a complete hundred, 
but then the two shillings and one halfpenny proved how accu- 
rately the attorney and auctioneer had kept their accounts, and 
how conscientious they were to account to the orphan for the 
last farthing. 

With this money I did not know what to do. It was not 
enough to keep me, and yet was too much to waste idly. Mr. 
Sewell gave me what I believe was very excellent advice about 
investing it safely ; and my good friend Schuster recommended 
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my depositing it ina Savings Bank. However, with the true 
wilfulness of youth, I preferred being guided by Mr. John 
Plastoe, with whom I had struck up a great intimacy. Jack 
speedily decided upon the respective merits of the counsels given 
me by Sewell and Schuster by calling one a muff, and the other 
a pump, two favourite terms of his «be he wished to express 
his contempt for any individual. ‘* But,” said Plastoe, and his 
countenance kindled as he spoke, ‘* 1 know how that money 
might be laid out so as to insure a fortune.” ‘* How ?” said I. 
** Why,” replied he, ‘1 could tell you, but I fear you might 
think I had some interested motive in it. Well then,” on my 
disclaiming any such idea, “Ill tell you.” Here I saw he was 
set in for serious talking. ‘* Perhaps,” he began, ‘ perhaps you 
are not aware that the greatest scourge which afflicts this country 
is bilious fever. Ah! you were not aware. But it really is so, 
and that to a most frightful extent. Indeed all other disorders 
are but modifications of this one; and the pity is that medical 
men, being in the dark with respect to this circumstance, have 
all along heed fighting with shadows instead of attacking the 
substance ; that is, I mean, you understand, they tamper with 
the mere form of disease instead of eradicating the disease 
itself, you see. This I intend to prove publicly beyond a doubt. 
It will be impossible to refute it. Now then, you see, I say, 
if any one could discover a remedy, that when exhibited would 
apply itself immediately to the disorder, I mean, you under- 
stand me, the real basis of the disorder, whatever appearance it 
might assume, that man would deserve well of society. Nay, 
directly such a remedy was known and the fact I mention fully 
established, as it can’t fail to be, I ask whether every one would 
not hasten to purchase such a remedy. To be sure they would, 
for every body suffers from bilious fever in some shape or other. 
Health itself is but bilious fever in equilibrio. Then talk to me 
of indigestion and gout, and rheumatism, and half a thousand 
other imaginary diseases! All stuff, I tell you. I know better. 
They are all bilious fever, every one of them. But what | 
mean to say is this. ‘The man who could eradicate bilious fever, 
and with bilious fever every derangement to which the human 
frame is liable must make his fortune, because every body must 
purchase his remedy. He has only to get a patent for it; or I 
say the government ought rather to take the affair in hand 
itself. Nay, if you come to consider its importance, it must. 
But suppose he got only enough to live upon, only see what a 
name he'd get. ‘That’s something. Why, he’d be celebrated 
wherever bilious fever was known, and that’s all over the world; 
and he’d have statues raised to him after death. Only just look 
at Jenner, that’s making such a noise, merely for vaccination. 
And what is vaccination, I should like to know? What does it 
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profess to do ? why, only to prevent one form of bilious fever, 
that appears in a cutaneous form; merely a speckled variety of 
the disease. Now stop, just wait till fetes done before you 
speak. Allow me. Now hark. I suppose now you’d stare if 
Coane to tell you that I do know the remedy I speak of. But 
Ido. ’Tis a secret of my own. I'll engage, with proper en- 
couragement, which I shall be sure to meet with, to blow bilious 
fever to the . But you see, Morgan, the thing is I have 
no opportunity of making it known. Here my hands are tied ; 
but if I could start for myself, and I have a capital place in my 
eye, I’m sure I should succeed. Do you remember that fellow 
I attended for the erysipelas as those stupid owls of practitioners 
call it? Well you remember how I treated him.” ‘ Yes,” said 
I, here managing to get in a word, ‘but he died.” ‘* To be 
sure he did,” replied Plastoe, ‘how could he help it ? he had 
been so infamously treated before. But when he did die, there 
was nothing the matter with him: he was as well as you or I 
am at this moment. He had not a bit of bilious fever left about 
him. However let that pass. I say, I possess the remedy ; 
and anybody that would furnish me with the means of settin 
about making it known, I’d engage to make his fortune. i 
would to a dead certainty. I would repay him his capital, and 
make him a partner, giving him half the profits ; and if he did 
not ride in his carriage in less than three years, 1’ma Dutch- 
man. Of course I must practise in the mean time, that is, you 
know, only just at first; and I know I should have all old 
Dribble’s patients, for they are all sick of his saturation humbug ; 
and, as I’ve said, I’ve a nice little place in my eye. I wish 
you could see it. Come will you? That’s right. 1’Il just 
say I’ve stepped out for a minute.” 

Of this long speech, garnished in some parts with more ex- 
pletives than [ think proper to repeat, it was not very difficult 
to perceive the drift. Plastoe himself, I am fully convinced, 
was at the moment in as sincere a conviction of the feasibility 
of his scheme, as any man could be. We set out for the nice 
little place which he had in his eye, and the key of which he 
got on the road from the proprietor, a little green-grocer of all 
sorts, who sold in a shed, wood, coals, oysters, and crabs. As 
we  ameomgae I ventured to ask of my companion what his re- 
medy was. ‘ Oh!” said he, “1 dont know that I can tell you 
that; that is, what it is composed of. But it is quite safe. An 
infant may take it. All vegetable ingredients of the simplest 
nature. ‘That’s the beauty of it. It is given in pills, fifty at a 
dose, three times a day.” ‘‘ Why,” said I, * that’s loading your 
poate as you would charge a fowling-piece with shot, I should 

afraid of their going off.” ‘ Oh! never fear,” replied he, 
“they'll stand it well enough.” 
rf 
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By this time we had arrived at the place, which, as Plastoe 
might well say, he had in his eye, since he might almost have 
put it there without its interfering much with his sight. It was 
a vile, shabby little concern of raw brick, with just a dingy 
shade, and situated in a large blind alley, in the vicinity of 
Tottenham-court Road. The shop itself was a mere doghole, 
smaller, darker, and dirtier than Buster Dribble’s. ‘“ Well, 
here we are,” said the antibilious champion, ‘‘ now what d’ye 
think of it?” ‘ Why,” said I, ‘*’tis a miserably = 
** So much the better,” replied the enthusiast; ‘ medicines, 
you must know that, Morgan, always keep best away from the 
light. For my part I wonder that druggists and apothecaries 
have any iain at all.” ‘* But then,” rejoined I, ‘ there is 
no thoroughfare.” ‘* Why, you stupid old pump,” exclaimed 
the infatuated fellow, ‘‘ don’t you see the oA scene of that ? 
Come here, you muff. Now look here, and listen whilst I ex- 
plain to you.” We were now standing in front of the house. 
** Do you see that front? Well, over that I intend to put a 
statue of the goddess whats-her-name—thingummy—you know.” 
** Hygieia, I suppose,” said I. ** Yes,” said Plastoe, ** High- 
gieia or Low-gieia, if you like,” and here he laughed at this 
wretched pun. ‘ Well,” continued he, “ we'll have Miss Hy- 
gieia up there, and you shall give me a Latin motto. Nothing 
ike that; and we'll call the place by some deuced fine name; 
4Edes salutis, the Temple of Health, eh? capital, by Jove.” 
** Well, but,” said I, ** what has all this to do with the 
thoroughfare?” ** Now, don’t be in such a hurry,” replied he, 
** but listen. When people see our Hygieia sticking up there, 
they'll naturally stop to look, and come down the alley. Well, 
then they’ll walk down thinking to go through, till they find 
themselves stopped at the end. Then they must come back 
again, and pass once more by my Temple of Health, which you 
see becomes doubly conspicuous by this means, and it will be 
deuced hard, I think, if I don’t nail some of them. A street 
open at both ends would not have done half so well.” 

The visionary then ran on in the wildest style of castle-build- 
ing. He talked about eventually purchasing the whole side of 
the alley to add to the size of his Temple of Health; of knock- 
ing down houses, building up store-rooms, employing hundreds 
of workmen, and machinery, of riding in carriages, and of ample 
fortunes, till at last the infection extended itself to me. As 
soon as he was aware of this impression he said, ** Well now, 
what do you think of our starting together? You may depend 
upon it it will answer. You only advance the money, and I'll 
take care you shall not be at a farthing’s expense. You will 
live at free quarters with me, and I’ll make you my partner. 
What do you say, eh? If it don’t answer, rit give you leave 
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stoe toeat me, eh? There can’t be a doubt of it. What do you 
lave say?” ‘* But,” asked I, “* what am I to do all this time, and 
was til you begin making pills.” ‘* Ah! true,” said Plastoe, “ I 
ngy did not think of that. Pity you don’t understand medicine ; 
y of ou would have made a capital physician. To be sure you 
ole, might help to make the pills. But that I should be able to do 
ell, myself just at first. I tell you what. We'll get you a situation. 
l’ye I know a man that gets capital ones. He got me Dribble’s.” 
pe.” In short, Plastoe, to use the common expression, so com- 
nes, pletely talked me over, so overwhelmed and dazzled me, and so 
the speciously obviated the necessity of my consulting Sewell or 
ries Schuster, who he said could not possibly understand such things, 
e is that it was agreed between us, chat as soon as J was settled in a 
ned suitable situation I should advance him eighty-five of my ninety- 
at ? seven pounds, upon his I. O. U., I being to be repaid the 
ex- capital in an incredibly short space of time from the first returns, 
ise, and to share in all the future profits. No sooner said than done. 
ta He resolved to give Doctor Dribble warning that very day, and 
W.” we left the future Temple of Health on our way to the kind of 
h- register office, to which he had alluded. On we went, he de- 
his claiming and gesticulating as he sprang along, till every one 
ly- turned to look at him with his eyes glowing like lamps, his 
ng colour up, and his mouth wagging and frothing with excitement. 
1e ; As for me, I was more quiet. Whilst I seemed to be listening 
8.” I was looking every man, woman, and child that I met, hard in the 
he face, wishing each of them speedily laid up with the bilious fever. 
ie, The rate at which we proceeded soon brought us to an obscure 
re, court off Holborn, where we entered a sort of office in which 
ll, there sat at a table, a coarse, hard-favoured, unsympathizing- 
nd looking, north Briton, who, after suffering us to stand unnoticed 
ek for some minutes before him, at last said in a mighty indifferent 
ou | tone, ** Well, gentlemen.” As I did not know how to begin, 
be | and felt my pride much hurt at this disrespectful reception, 
et ¢  Plastoe, = a was better used to these matters, took upon him- 
self the office of prolocutor; and having stated my case, began 
d- | toexpatiate on my merits in so flowing a manner, that I was 
of | never aware before that moment what a clever youth I was. 
k- Crawson, for that was the name of the man we were addressing, 
is listened, if he did listen, with great unconcern, continuing to 
le * make memoranda from papers before him; and when my com- 
is g panion, by way of rousing him, spoke of my being willing to 
vs remunerate him liberally—a proposal to which I likewise gave 
d my assent—he answered drily, ‘* Oh! that has nothing to do 
ll with it; my fees are like penny pies, all of one price.” Then 
ll after a pause he addressed me. ‘* Well, young man, I dare say 
r. I shall be able to suit you.” ‘* Here,” said he, pointing to an 
eC advertisement in the paper of the day, “‘ you may write yourself 
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to that quarter if you like. It is not my usual way of doing 
business ; but, as it so happens, you can take advantage of it.” 
The advertisement was as follows :— 


** Wanted, as Amanuensis, by a clergyman of the Church of 


England, in one of the inland counties, a young man of classical 
attainments and decided piety, and who, of course, writes a good 
hand. The most undeniable references will be required. Apply 
by letter, postpaid, to N. B., post office, Emstock, Bedfordshire. 
No office keeper need apply.” 

** Oh!” cried Plastoe, laughing, ‘‘ only refer the old boy to 
me. I'll give you such a character as shall astonish his weak 
nerves.” ‘I'll manage that,” said Crawson, ‘ but as this is 
rather deviating from my ordinary practice, I suppose you'll 
have no objection to pay the usual fee of one guinea, in advance. 
If you don’t succeed, and I can procure you nothing else, I'll 
return you a pound. As for character for capacity and piety, 
or whatever the advertiser requires, as I must not appear in the 
business myself, you may refer him to this address.” Here he 
wrote on a slip of paper, Sir William Tubbocks, Knight, in such 
a street, such a square. ‘* But,” observed I very simply, “I 
don’t know Sir William Tubbocks.” Crawson stared and said, 
** What does that signify? you are not going to give up the 
place for that, are you?’ and Plastoe broke in with * Pooh! 
‘aie are not going to be such a fool as to stick at that, | 
10pe. *Tis the commonest thing in the world.” I hesitated a 
moment, for a low voice seemed to whisper in my ear, “ Henty, 
preserve your honour.” But then the situation before my eyes, 
and the plea of example suggested to me. I gave a sigh for 
my honour,—took up the address of Sir William Tubbocks, 
some relation, no doubt of Alderman Grubb’s, and consented to 
act like a rogue, because I was told, that it was the com- 
monest thing in the world. 

In about a week, which I passed in great anxiety and impa- 
tience, in a back room that had hired, an answer came from 
the Rev. Joseph Toogood, dated Emstock, Beds, saying that 
my application had been preferred, and that the writer being 
satisfied with the character he had received of me from Sir Wil- 
liam Tubbocks, and Mr. Plastoe, (for, to ease my conscience, | 
had given one real reference,) proposed to receive me in his 
house, provided I considered twenty pounds a year sufficient re- 
muneration for my services. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES. 





BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





Gone are all the merry band !—Gone 
Is my Lord—my Oberon !— 
Gone is Titania !—moonlight song 
And roundel now no more 
Shall patter on the grassy floor.— 
And Robin too! the wild-bee of our throng , 
Has wound his last recheat— 
Oh fate unmeet ! 
The roosted cock, with answ’ring crow, 
No longer starts to his ‘Ho, ho, ho!” 
For low he lies in death, 
With violet and musk-rose breath 
Woven into his winding-sheet.— 
And now I wander through the night, 
An old and solitary sprite !— 
No laughing sister meets me— 
No friendly chirping greets me ;— 
But the glow-worm shuns me ; 
And the mouse out-runs me ; 
And every hare-bell 
Rings my knell ; 
For I am old, 
And my heart is cold,— 
Oh misery ! 
Alone to die! 


MRS. HALL’S SKETCHES OF IRISH 
CHARACTER. 





At a time when Irish literature seems to have superseded 
Irish polities, when the supremacy of O’Connell has yielded 
for a moment to that of Harry Lorrequer, and even Father 
Matthew himself succumbs to the attractions of Handy Andy 
and Mrs. Hall, we perform, as we believe, a task by no means 
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unacceptable to our readers, in noticing some of the ablest 
sketches of national character which have ever issued from the 

ress, the more especially because the kindness of the publishers 
- enabled us to introduce several beautiful illustrations of 
scenery and manners. 

Independently of the interest with which Ireland has been 
vented by its political condition, and setting apart all consi- 
deration of the influence it has exerted in the English govern. 
ment, the character and manners of our Hibernian neighbours 
are peculiarly attractive, as representing a state of society utter] 
distinct from that which our more sober habits have established, 
and picturing to us such a strange commixture of fun and frolic, 
wit and humour, with the ae gravities of life, that we are 
frequently uncertain where reality ceases and romance com- 
mences. 

That period too of a ee gel manners is always the most 
interesting, at which national character and external influences 
struggle together for the supremacy, when long established 
customs, superstitions, and prejudices, maintain a fierce though 
ineffectual warfare against the institutions of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and the lights and shadows of parts of the picture are in 
striking contrast with the sombre colouring of the mass. 

In such a position is Ireland at the present moment; her 
national peculiarities are becoming daily less prominent ; within 
our own recollection a remarkable change “= taken place in 
the manners of all classes of society; no longer do her Lord- 
Lieutenants, her Bishops, and her Judges join together, as 
** Knights of the Screw,” in the wittiest but strangest of 
human extravagancies ; no longer are ‘ pistols and soda-water 
for two” the invariable sthsndioaii upon a convivial meeting; 
the boys of old Trinity entertain but little animosity towards 
their citizen neighbours; the guager himself stands a fair 
chance of dying in his bed; ‘‘ patherns” and * ructions” are of 
comparatively unfrequent occurrence; faction fights are un- 
known; even Donnybrook has ceased to be attractive ; and we 
doubt not that, ere long, the pig—*‘‘ the cratur”—will be 
banished from its long-established privileges, and forbidden to 
dispute with the ‘ childer” their dinner of ‘* pink eyes.” 

Amid this mighty revolution, in which the lower classes have 


latterly taken the lead, discarding, through the exertions of | 


one _ man, habits of intemperance once believed to be in- 
vincible, and exhibiting powers of self-restraint which have 
surprized even the warmest admirers of their natural character, 
Mrs. Hall has stepped in, with Carleton and others, to rescue 
from oblivion habits and manners which are daily becoming less 
distinct ; ‘* desiring so to picture the Irish character as to make 
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it more justly appreciated, more rightly estimated, and more 
cemanil in England; so to notice the errors and faults that 
revail most among her countrymen and countrywonten, as to 
be of some use in inducing a removal of them; and witha 
steady purpose and zealous wish to do justice to the many es- 
timable qualities of the Irish peasantry, of whom it has Sone 
truly said their virtues are their own, but ‘their vices have been 
forced upon them.’ ” 

Mrs. Hall’s sketches refer principally to the county of Wex- 
ford, in which her earlier years were passed ; a district rich, 
though not richer than many others, in moral, social, and na- 
tural advantages, and whose inhabitants retained, until very 
recently, so much of their ancient customs and manners as 
actually to speak a language unknown in other districts of the 
kingdom. To the historian and the antiquary it is peculiarly 
attractive ; the ruins of castles are exceeding numerous, and we 
do not know that we can introduce our mien. do to the scenery 
of Wexford more agreeably than by submitting to them the 
engraving of Ferry-Carrig Castle. 





The parish of Bannow, independently of the beauties of its 
scenery, is peculiarly interesting, as containing the Irish Her- 
culaneum,—a town buried beneath the sand. Moore has sung 
of a different locality, where 

**On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve's declining, 


He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining.” 


And we doubt not our readers will enjoy the eo of the 
destruction of old Bannow, as given by Father Mike’s “ boy” 
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Martin, when gossiping with the good priest’s niece on a 
stormy night in winter beside the kitchen fire. 


‘1 dare say,”’ continued Martin, after a long pause, “it was jist sich 
a night as this that the bitter desolation came upon the ancient, fine, 
ould town of Bannow; for, no doubt, Miss Dory, you that has such 
larning knows that there’s an entire town under thim sand-hills. The 
sea rushed in one night, and all the craturs o’ sinners asleep, quite 
innocent-like, were kilt and spilt. And when the sea went back to its 
own place—bad luck to it!—the storm came, and the sand heaped in 
mountains over the dead town; and, barring the church, that was on a 
high hill, every living house was kivered over, only one chimbley, that 
used to return a borough member, before the Union and Lord Castle. 
reagh, and the likes o’ thim, murdered ould Ireland intirely.” 

** But the proof, Martin, the proof!’’ inquired Dora, laughing. 

«Ts it proof ye’re wanting, my darlint Miss? why, isn’t the town to 
the fore, underground ’—and isn’t there, in Waxford city, the books to 
prove that as good as six streets, in the old town of Bannow, paid cess, 
and tithe, and tolls’—and the cockle-strand, where the girleens are 
picking cockles ?—sure, that’s a proof; for it’s out o’ that the sand 
come. The gintry talk of digging it up, and unkivering the sunk 
houses: but those that have money don’t care, and those that have 
not—why, they can’t, ye know. Ye’ve seen the curious font inside the 
church ; the rain water that falls in it is holy of itself—Lord save us! 
Father Grashby, ye know, said it was a shame to lave such a beautiful 
cut stone in an ould church; and so, without saying so much as ‘by 
yer lave’ to the priest or minister, he claps the blessed relic in his own 
new chapel, tin miles off as quiet as anything. To be sure, ye mind, 
whin the whole parish cried shame—and such a hulla-boo-loo as there 
was !—the women skreetching for the dear life, and saying (true for ’em) 
that the luck was gone for iver and iver from us: but the very nixt 
night—(now, ma’am, don’t be always skitting that way: I ax yer 
pardon, but it’s not what I'd expect from the likes o’ you, to trate holy 
things so; and what I’m telling is as true as gospel—I’d take my bible 
oath of it!)—the very nixt night such a storm as you niver heard, nor 
any one else ; and a bur-r-r, boo-000-b-0-0-0, through the air; and the 
font went over the house-tops and the trees, like a shot, whirring and 
bubbling, and bright as a star, and lit all along through the sky by the 
dazzling candles of the good people before and behind, shouting, chirm- 
ing, and making such sweet music, through the whirlwind—and fair and 
softly, they niver stopped till they placed the font in its ould place, and 
whir and away the charmers, to their homes in the blue-bells, and the 
rose-buds, and the water-foam—”’ 

“Lord save us!’’ ejaculated Molly, and muttered her prayers faster 
than ever. 
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Our readers are now prepared to look with proper veneration 
on old Bannow church. 





We cannot leave the story of ‘‘ Father Mike,” whence the 
preceding extract has been made, without referring to the high 
testimony which Mrs. Hall bears to the character and exertions 
of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood.— With many of them 
we have ourselves been intimately acquainted ; we know their 
zeal, their patience, their ‘labours of love;” and, though no 
admirers of ecclesiastical supremacy, we must admit that their 
influence over their flocks, is exercised almost invariably for 

ood. 

The bigots of Exeter Hall may rail against Popery and 
Maynooth, but how infinitely superior to the itinerant speech- 
maker, is he who works day by day and hour by hour among 
the flock entrusted to his care, acquaints himself with their 
wants, their pleasures, and their cares, discountenances intem- 
perance, and compels restitution; whose life is one of active bene- 
volence, and whose very remains are dear to the congregation 
among whom he has ministered! We recur to our friend Mar- 
tin’s testimony as more interesting than our own. 


“Martin, did Lavery get the saddle back?” 

“Och, thin, I know I had somethin’ to tell ye; ay, sure enough, it 
came of itself, seemingly ; sated quiet and civil at the door this mornin’ ; 
and its Friar Donovan Jack Lavery may thank for that ; for Jack com- 
oa it to him, how he lost his beautiful saddle as good as new, for 

is father bought it a little afore he died, and ’tis not much above ten 
ears agone, and what signifies the few times it was crossed, an’ it a 
blin saddle! So Friar Donovan, like a good Christian, didn’t wish 
the poor man to be at the loss of the saddle, and so, says he, an’ he 
praching for Father Clancy in the chapel of Rathangan, says he (he’s a 
— man), says he—I know the boy that stole that saddle (as well 

e might, for I knew him myself), and what’s more, says he, if he that 
has it does not return it to honest Jack Lavery afore to-morrow night, 


bi J 
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he’ll be riding upon that same saddle through ; Lax yer pardon, it’s 
not fit for a young lady to hear; only it’s the devil’s coort he ’meant, 
and said it out plump and plain in the face of the congregation—he’ll be 
riding through the very hot place afore this day week, says he, if he 
doesn’t return it immediately; and sure enough Jack has got the saddle, 
for it was sated quietly down at his own door the next mornin early.” 

** Well, Martin, I am glad of it. Any more news ?” 

“Qh, nothin’ particular; only ye hard, no doubt, how discontented 
Father O’Shea (God be good to him!) was, at being buried in the black 
North, whin his own people had sich comfortable lodging in their own 
place, and how he came to his brother Mick, the farmer; and Mick, 
says he, how d’ye think I can lie asy in the wet, could, damp hole they 
put me in, and all my people so snug in their own place ; take me up, 
says he—(och, Molly, ye need not stare, for it’s as thrue as the beads 
in yer hand!)—take me up, says he, and put me in warm berring-ground; 
for if ye don’t I'll give ye no pace, and ye’ll have no luck—to lave your 
brother, and he a priest, in such a sitiation! Stale me away, says he. 
Now, to be sure, the brother knew that it was far from right to take a 
priest from the berring-ground of his flock, where he was placed so 

roper, facing his congregation ’ginst the day of judgment. Neverthe- 
or what must be must be—so they stole him off in the dead o’ the 
night, and settled him comfortably in the ould church-yard yonder, in 
the middle of his own people; it cost a power o’ money—but niver 
mind, he’s asy now.” 

The hospitality of the Irish is proverbial, and the subjoined 
engraving of ‘* Congratulations” following a wedding, is annexed 
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toa story in which the domestic economy of a family of the 
“raal ould stock” is admirably laid before us in a dialogue 
between two old servants of Barrytown. 


The month was June, which is more like May in England, for our 
skies shed many tears, even in the summer time; as usual, the coach- 
houses and stables were crowded; the former with gigs, “suicides,” 
and jaunting-cars, outside and in; and the latter with all manner of 

nies and horses. The servant’s hall, too, was full, anda “ shake 
down” had been ordered even in Mr. Barry’s own study, a gloomy, 
dusty place, almost untidy enough to be the studio of a literary man— 
that odious receptacle for books and spiders; when old Mary said to 
old Mabby—long Mabby, as she was generally called :— 

“ Mabby, honey, my drame’s out—for, upon my conscience, if yon, 
on the broken-down-looking jingle of a jaunting-car, isn’t Miss Spinner, 
and her ould trunk ; and her ould maid that’s as bothering a’most as 
her divil of a mistress. Och! it wasn’t for nothing I dramed of a blue- 
bottle fly upon master’s nose, buz, buz, about like a mill-wheel !—the 
jazey !—there she is as yellow as a Yarrow blossom.” 

“Why, thin, it’s herself sure enough,”’ responded Mabby ; “and if 
she had stayed in Dublin, ’mong the larned people she’s always talk- 
ing about, none of us would have asked what kept her. Och, it’s as 
true as I’m standin’ here, she’s got a new wig!” 

“ New, nonsense !”’ said Molly, “ it’s only fresh grased. I°ll not go 
look after her things ;—a month won’t excuse her out of this, and no 
mortal ever saw cross or coin afther her yet. Where’ll she sleep? Sure 
there’s two in a bed all over the house, barrin’ master’s. Mabby, 
count how many there is in now ; I'll tell them over—the best first :-— 
Mr. Altern, his two hunters, and the groom, to say nothin’ of the dogs ; 
but he’s a generous gintleman, and the groom’s a hearty boy.” 

“ That’s four,” said Mabby. 

“Och, you born sinner!”’ replied Molly, “sure its not going to count 
the Christians with the bastes, ye are” 

“Tell over the Christians, thin.” 

“Well, thin, that’s two. Miss Raymond—in raale goodness she 
ought to go for two, the jewil!” 

“Three.” 

“Mrs. Croydon, Miss Lilly, Miss Livy, the footman (bad cess to 
that fellow !—the conceated walk of him is parfectly sickening, coming 
over us with his Dublin airs), and my lady’s maid, to be sure,” 

“ You've forgot Mr. Wortley.” 

“Why, thin, I oughtn’t to do that, for he never forgets anybody— 
he’s both rich and kind ; although he’s an Englishman, I'd go from 
this to Bargy on my bare hands and feet to do a good turn for that 
ge — ly-w isn’t one in the house (of the visitors, I mane) I'd 

0 a civility for so soon, only Miss Raymond. What a pity it is that 
young lady hasn’t some yellow guineas of her own! Mr. Wortley is 
mighty sweet upon her, i think. Och, then, ’tis herself, the darlint, 
’ud make the nice wife for him !—but the English, the poor, narrow- 
minded craturs, are all for the money, you know.” 
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“Well, Mabby, any way, that’s nine. | Miss Spinner and her fol- 


lower, sure!” 

** Eleven.” 

“That foolish-looking clip of a boy, thet looks mighty like a gauger, 
and his comrade that hunts among the ould places for curiosities, and 
their outlandish man, Friday, as | hard Miss eimend call him.” 

** Fourteen—and no bad increase to a family that always, when b 
itself, sits down twinty to dinner, counting the parlour, servants’ hall, 
and second table, not to reckon the weeders and the gossoons; to be 
sure the bit they ate is never missed; how could it, from a gintleman 
like our master ’—the blessing be about him! 


It is not, however, among the upper classes only, that “ the 
bit the guests ate is never missed ;” the same feeling pervades 
all ranks of society, and, assuming in the lower ranks the form 
of charity, exercises an influence as wide-spread as it is powerful, 
The evidence given before the Assistant Commissioners on the 
Irish Poor Enquiry, must have surprised even those who were 
best acquainted with the unlimited benevolence of the peasantry, 
** I cannot give,” said one witness, (at length compelled toa 
calculation,) a weaver holding half an acre of land, and earnin 
on an average three shillings a week throughout the year, “| 
cannot give less than three to four stone a week, when I have 
my own potatoes grown on my own land, between November 
and May. After May I am generally buying, and may give, 
during the rest of the year, one stone or one stone and a half a 
week, The value of potatoes averages 2d. a stone for the winter 
half-year, and 34d. for the summer half. It is true that the 
value of these potatoes, if they were brought altogether to 
market, would be a considerable sum to a poor man; but when 
we are giving a handful now and a handful again, we neither 
feel nor consider the loss; we only think of the blessing of feeding 
the hungry.” Another witness said, ‘“‘ I was reduced to great 
distress last summer myself; I begged, and, if it be the will of 
God, may expect to be so next summer too ; yet, when a beggar 
asks for God’s sake, I cannot hold back part of what I have.” 
This testimony was fully corroborated throughout the enquiry. 
«¢T know no labourer,” observed one gentleman, ‘‘ who Sail 
not distress himself in order to give to a beggar, when he asks 
charity in the honour of God!” * I have seen a labourer,” said 
another, ‘‘who was purchasing meal at a guinea a hundred- 
weight, (eight stone,) give a handful to a beggar before it left 
the scale.” 

Such traits speak volumes; they tell of innate kindliness of 
heart, a disposition ‘‘ open as day to melting charity,” anda 
total absence of that narrow selfishness which is too prevalent 
elsewhere. It may be too that they savour somewhat of im- 
providence ; but we will look only on the bright side of the pic- 
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ture, and, apropos to what is agreeable, we introduce our fair 
readers to ‘‘ the Party in the Green-lane.” 


How pleasantly they stroll along! the rustic flirt, reformed 
by the tragical consequences of her late pettishness, looks kindly 
upon her bachelor, who, still pale and weak, gazes upon her 
with fond affection, while his hand lies, but can hardly be said 
to lean, upon her arm. The elders are, in their way, almost as 
happy as the children of their love, and nature herself smiles 
approval of their affection. But we are growing sentimental ; 
and having a vivid recollection of the dangers to which, in by- 
one times, we were exposed by the melting mood, we turn to 
ess perilous subjects, the mysteries of a ‘* Pathern,” and the 
disappointment and final triumph of Kelly the Piper. 


“ As Ellen with her little bare feet puddled through the extraordi- 
nary black mud, which formed a standing pool around the stately 
dunghill that graced the door, she was weleomed by her father’s salu- 
tation—“The top o’ the morning to my colleen!—little to fill the 
hoggins ye’ve got wid ye; well, niver mind, clane water’s wholesome, 
and lighter for the stomach, may-be, nor milk ; any way, the pratees 
are laughing, and I must make haste for once ; where’s Molly ?”’ 

“She’s just stept out to look after her pumps for the pathern, but 
niver heed, we'll not wait,”’ replied Mrs. Kelly, pouring the potatoes 
into the kish. 
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“It’s little use, thin, mother honey, ther’ll be for pumps, or pipes, 
or shillalahs, this harvest; for there’s black news for the boys and 
girls, and it’s myself was sorry to hear it ;—+there’s to be no pathern,” 

**No pathern!” screamed Mrs. Kelly, letting half the potatoes fall 
on the floor, to the advantage of the pig, who entered at the lucky 
moment, and made good use of his time ; while Kelly stood with open 
mouth, ready to receive the one he had dexterously peeled with his 
thumb-nail ;—poor man, he was petrified; the pattern, where, man 
and boy, he had played, drank, ok quarrelled, in St. Mary’s honour, 
for thirty years; the pattern, with its line of “tints,” covered with 
blankets, quilts, and quilted petticoats, its stalls glittering with ginger. 
bread husbands and wives for half the country; the pattern, where his 
seat, a whisky barrel, was placed under a noble elm, in the middle of 
the firm greensward, where the belles and beaux of the neighbouring 
hills had footed gaily, if not gracefully, to ‘ Moll Row,” “ Darby 
Kelly,” or “St. Patrick’s Day,”’ until the morning peeped on ther 
revellings, for more than a double century. 

“It’s impossible, ye little, lying huzzy !—who dare stop the pathern! 
—the pathern, it is, in honour of the holy Virgin ; for what ’ud they 
stop it?—there niver was even a bit of a ruction at the pathern 0’ 
Bannow, since the world was a world; ye wicked limb, tell me this 
moment who tould ye this news ?”” 

Ellen looked at her father, and, knowing that it was a word and a blow 
with him when he was in a passion, meekly replied—that Pat Kenessy, 
the landlord of “St. Patrick,’? had been turned off the pattern field, 
when in the act of striking the tent poles, to be ready for the next day, 
by Mister Lamb, the Squire’s Scotch steward; and that Mister Lamb 
had informed Kenessy that his master would not permit any pattern to 
be held on his-estate, as it only drew together a parcel of vagabonds, 
occasioned idleness and quarrels among men and women, and flirtation 
and courtship among girls and boys; and that a constable was ready to 
take the first man to Wexford jail who pitched a tent. 

Poor “Kelly !—at first he would not believe it; but some of the 
neighbours confirmed the information, and soon a council assembled in 
his cabin, to consider what measures ought to be adopted: the peasan- 
try could not give up quietly the only amusement they enjoyed during 
the year. 

“That’s what comes o” the Squire’s living so long in England,” said 
Blind Barry; “I thought little good it would end in, when he said, 
t’other day, that my cabin must be whitewashed every six months.” 

“It’s hard, very hard though,” continued Kelly; “he knows well 
enagh that the trifle I gets at the pathern, for my bits o’music, is all 
I have in the wide world to depind upon for the rint; and sure it’s 
little I picks up the counthry round to keep the skreeds on the woman 
and childer—God help thim!—to say nothin’ o’ the atin’ and the 
drinkin’ ; but niver mind; if there’s no pathern, my curse be upon 
him and his !—may the grass, and the nettle, and the ia 

** Asy, asy, Kelly!’ cried the tailor—‘‘asy, take it asy; can’t ye 
think—never despair, says I; and so I said to Jim Holloway whin his 
wife died ; never despair, says I; he took my advice, and married agit 
in three weeks. Why won’t one field do ye instead of another? Can't 
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borrow another place for the day, man alive? Listen to me, and 
we'll have the pathern yet. Clane yerself, and go up to the big house 
to Mister Herriott ; he’s an ould residenter, and has a heart to feel for, 
and a hand to relieve, the poor man’s sorrow ; let him know the rights 
of it, and, I’ll go bail, he’ll lend you some field of his own.” 

“Mick,” said Kelly, “you one it!—by the powers, I'll go off 
straight ; to be sure, if we have a pathern it’s little matter where, ex- 
cipt that its pleasure for the girls to dance on the same sod their 
mother danced afore them.” 


The pathern, we are happy to say, was held—Kelly ‘took 
great state to himself,” and they finally 


“chaired, or rather shoulderered him round the green, and poured a 
noggin of pure whisky over his head, which made him as good a king 
as the best of them (they said); and the Piper composed a jig, extem- 
pore, that beat jig Polthouge, and all the jigs ever made before or since, 
clean out of the field.” 





Throughout the whole volume whence the above extracts 
have been taken there runs a tone of healthy moral feeling, 
which is peculiarly refreshing when compared with the “ felon 
literature” which has lately become fashionable. Mrs. Hall 
writes as a woman ought to do, of scenes and subjects in which 
her heart is interested: she is mistress alike of the pathetic and 
the humorous, and we can honestly recommend her book to all 
who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the true character 
and condition of the Irish peasantry. 









ARISTOCRATIC TAXATION. 


No. III. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM. 


A wise financial system will have little to do with indirect 
taxation. It is an instrument so easily abused, and in the hands 
of governors so facile for selfish purposes, that it can only be 
employed with advantage within very narrow and well-de&ned 
limits. On the other hand, the direct demands of government 
are plain and palpable to all, and, from the very fact of being 
directly felt, most effectually teach peace, economy, and ha- 
bitual scrutiny of the measures and administration of govern- 
ment, the best preparative for public rights. 

There is, however, great difficulty in devising a good system 
of direct taxation, and much difference of opinion on the subject. 
Some advocate the government plan,—a tax upon and _ propor- 
tioned to incomes directly ; others a tax upon and proportioned 
to the value of incomes; not a few a tax upon eleed pro- 
perty without reference to income at all; and we think still 
further, that a practical distinction should be drawn between 
land and other realized property, and would propose to 
raise arevenue, sufficient as well for present purposes as for the 
eventual discharge of the national debt, from three sources, 
(.) A new valuation and assessment for the land-tax ; (2.) 

ndirect imposts upon deleterious luxuries, and upon them alone; 
and (3.) New taxes upon successions, extended to real estate, 
and modified and improved to suit the circumstances and poli- 
tical necessities of the time. 

A tax upon incomes directly is grossly unjust. For instance, 
it is clear that £200 a year from funds or other securities worth 
20 years’ purchase, or from land worth 30 years’, is twice or 
thrice as valuable as the same annual sum for a life of 10 years. 
The returns of a trade or profession depend upon so many con- 
tingencies besides life, such as personal character, competition, 
po the like, that the good-will is seldom saleable for more than 
three years’ purchase, or worth to the possessor himself more 
than eve t is obvious, therefore, that an equal tax upon 


* Without pledging ourselves in any degree to the system of taxation here 
proposed, we lay it before our readers, as embodying many sound principles, and 
well deserving of serious consideration.—Ep. 
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incomes should be regulated by some such scale as this; upon 
income from 

Worth in years’ he rate should be 


purchase. 
Lands, buildings, tithes, railway shares, &c. .... (Schedule A) from 20 to 30 £3 to £4 10s. p. c. 
Public funds, (not terminable) ..........+...ee+ (Schedule C) 2 £3 p. c. 
Public fands (terminable), pensions, offices, &c.. (Schedule E) from 10 to 20 30s. to £3 p. ec. 
Farmers’ stock, trades, professions, &c. (Schedules B, and D) from 3 to 6 9s. to 18s. p.c. 


Tried by this test, Sir Robert Peel’s scale is evidently unjust, 
and the following table shows how much so :— 





Estimated Rate per cent. 





Estimated 


Schedule. Absolute or real value. reve f 
— yearly > aiee ‘ ae oo seoatane ‘eahes 
A Land, &c. \7z millions at 25 years purchase=1800 millions 1.600.000! .0088 
B Farming stock. \38 millions at 5 years purchase= 190 millions, 150.000 .0079 
C Funds 30 millions at 20 years purchase= 600 millions 646.000 0107 
D Trades, professions, &c.\56 millions at 5 years purchase= 280 millions 1.220.000 -0435 
E Pensions, &c. | 7 millions at 10 years purchase= 70 millions 155.000  .0221 








Thus trades and professions (comprising all the productive 
classes, farmers alone excepted), are charged twice as much as 
pensioners, four times as much as fundholders, and five times as 
much as landowners, all, as such, mere non-producers. 

An equable tax upon the value of incomes is undoubtedly 
much fairer than one upon incomes directly ; but uniform taxa- 
tion of any kind is essentially wrong. It is plain that not only 
more should be paid, but a greater proportion, by the rich than 
by the poor. If, for instance, in taking a fourth part of my 
income, you trench upon the physical wants of me or my 
family, while, in taking a like proportion from another, you do 
no such thing; the pain you inflict on me is not simply the 
same, but double, quadruple,—nay, perhaps, tenfold what it is 
in the other case. So, whenever one man is nearer to absolute 
necessity than another, the less he can afford to be reduced in any 

iven proportion, and the more imminent and urgent his want, 
his danger, or his anxiety from any given deduction. A tax, 
therefore, even upon the value of incomes, should exempt some 
(say all below £150), and starting from that point should gradually 
progress at a slow rate, until it reached a moderate per centage 
upon great fortunes, and a heavy rate upon wealth so enormous 
as to be dangerous to the public weal. Besides, however, the 
two great practical objections to an income-tax upon trades and 
professions, drawn from its inquisitorial and galling nature, and 
the great facility of evading it, of which we do not now speak ; 
any tax upon them is not in principle strictly just. Each man, 
it is said, should contribute to the state, because he enjoys its 
protection, and, so far as he can, proportionably to such protec- 
tion. But what is the state? A monarch said, “ It is I1;” a 
governing class say, ‘It is we;” and reason says, * It is, or 
should be, the people!” Each individual is not distinct from 
the state, but a component part of it, and at once a protector as 
well as a protegé, a contributor and a receiver, a benefactor as 
well as a ee «Hee of the state. We must apportion public 
Hh 
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burthens, not merely on a one-sided view of the service the 
state does the tax-payer, but, per contra, inversely as the ser- 
vice the tax-payer does the state. There must be two sheets 
to the account ; the individual v. the state, as well as the state 
v. the individual. Distinctions must be drawn, if possible, be- 
tween industry and idleness, usefulness and inutility, productive 
and unproductive subjects. Still more, if it should be found 
that there is certain property in the hands of individuals, not 
the product of labour at all, nor ever earned by it, but drawn 
on the contrary, and, unless restrained, necessarily drawn by 
non-producers trom the labour and capital of others, the state 
ought surely, in that case, to take some measures for correcting 
this wrong, before it can justly exact from labour payment for 
protection which it does not secure. 

Besides, as no individual parent has a right to charge with 
his debts the labour or savings of his child; so neither can one 
generation,—a mere collection of individuals,—justly burthen 
with its expenditure, whether prodigal or not, the labour or pro- 
ducts of its successors. Its property, and that alone, is the proper 
assets for its engagements; and hence it is plain the national debt, 
both principal and interest,—the latter amounting to 39 millions 
a year, and 3-5ths of the whole taxation,—is in strict justice a 
charge only upon the property of that generation which con- 
tracted it. It may be difficult indeed to distinguish in every 
case, what belonged to a past age, and what is the creation of 
this; but on the one hand, land, the sole property of absolute 
permanence, must be liable; on the other, dabour cannot but be 
exempt. Between these limits lie all degees of presumptive 
liability, proportionable however, practically speaking, as to 
each kind of property, to the comparative permanence or stability 
of its nature. ‘To the extent, therefore, of 30 millions a year, 
there is here the strongest ground for a practical distinction be- 
tween realized property, and the wages of labour and income of 
trades and professions of which labour forms so large and indis- 
tinguishable a part; and not only so, but for rating at the highest 
rate and in the first instance land, and then the different kinds of 
realized property according to their value in duration. We doubt, 
however, whether it would be just or expedient, or even possible, 
to raise our whole revenue by direct taxation alone; and we call 
in aid, therefore, of revenue indirect taxes upon deleterious 
luxuries, and taxes upon successions for discharge of national debt. 

1. As to a land-tax. No one will be disposed to deny that it 
is the duty of government to secure to the labourer the products 
of his labour. Every institution which infringes upon this rule 
is unjust. This is the only good justification of private pro- 
perty, and the principle which should determine its limits, as 
well as sanction its institution. The peculiar feature, however, 
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of private property in land is this, that, in the progress of 
society, it must, if unrestrained, take from labour a large pro- 
portion of its fruits without any equivalent. In a limited terri- 
tory the growth of population in time necessitates the cultivation 
of inferior soils, that is, those yielding a less return for an equal 
amount of labour expended upon them. As, however, there 
can be but one permanent rate of profit or wages in any coun- 
try, and the cultivation of less fertile soils will expect and will 
obtain that, superior soils will yield something more. The 
surplus is called pure rent, and is exacted by the proprietor of 
more fertile land for the mere use of it. It may, perhaps, be 
supposed, that this return or render for the use of the soil is 
saloon to the interest paid for the use of money. | But this 
would be a great mistake. There is an essential distinction 
between the two cases, which can never be too often repeated. 
In the words of Mr. Mill, ‘* Land exists by the gift of nature ; 
capital is the product of human industry. Land is originally 
not the property of any individual; capital always is. The 
profits of stock must be secured to the owner to afford a motive 
for its preservation and augmentation. For the preservation of 
the land or augmentation of its produce, it is not of the least 
importance to whom the rent is consigned. Profits are, in re- 
ality, the fund out of which rent is taken ; and every increase of 
rent in the progress of society is a deduction from profits; in 
other words, it may be regarded as a tax upon profits, not for the 
benefit of the state, but that of the landlords.” 

But it is said, it is impossible to distinguish between that por- 
tion of the rent of land, which is due to the improvement of the 
soil, and that which is attributable to the growth of population ; 
and to do so to the full extent would perhaps be difficult. But 
if there is any portion of the returns of land, which can be dis- 
tinguished as having arisen from the mere appropriation itself, 
to that portion there is no just, (that is, no original labour,) title. 
Under particular circumstances, some portion of the market 
value of the produce of land can be so distinguished. In a 
country, (such as England,) whose population is greater than its 
own soil can, as distributed, adequately supply, the price of food 
will naturally rise so much, as to admit importation from other 
countries at a selling price, including the cost of transit. The 
amount of this cost from the nearest territory, (such as, for in- 
stance, the Western States of the American Republic,) where 
land of the first quality is still unappropriated, (that is, where 
pure rent does not exist,) is that portion of the market value of 
the produce of land in the importing country, which is due to 
the increase of population,—to appropriation and not to im- 
provement. Of course, from the market value of the produce 
it is easy to obtain the corresponding rent. It has been caleu- 
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8s. a quarter in the market value of wheat makes a difference 
of 5s. per acre in the rent of the worst wheat soils in this coun- 
try; and that, where wheat is at 40s., even the worst soils yield 
six shillings per acre rent. Were we to take this sum, (8s.) 
(which is, however, too little,) as the cost of importing wheat 
from a territory where the most fertile land is still unappropriated, 
(that is, where rent, in the strict sense, does not exist,) the por- 
tion of rent due to the growth of population would be five shil- 
lings per acre at least. The average rent of the cultivated land 
of the United Kingdom is, according to Mr. Me. Queen, 
twenty-five shillings per acre, of which five shillings would be 
twenty per cent, the rate of the land tax of 1692. That the 
landowner should contribute so much at least of the expenses 
of the state, is plainly therefore, so far from hardship, oe just 
in the abstract, that is, with reference to the right of others to 
have the fruits of their labour secured to them. 

Whether, however, after land has been converted into absolute 
property, and innocently exchanged for other property wholly 


derived from labour, it would be just to lay the burthen of 


supporting the state exclusively on the landowner, may be dis- 
puted; but happily, we are not as yet called upon to settle this 
difficult question of absolute property in land, inasmuch as in 
this country land always has been held in dimited ownership, and 
subject to a state-charge, never nominally less than 4s. in the 
pound, and from time to time assessed according to new valua- 
ations. Under such circumstances, it cannot be said that a new 
assessment is an unjust or unreasonable proposition; the land 
being all the while subject inv terms to a growing charge. 
Neither has the state waived its right. The land-tax redemp- 
tion act of 1798 extended only to the charge according to its 
then assessment, and did not at all affect what might become 
payable, in consequence of any new valuation being eventually 
made. Should it be said that a new valuation for the purpose 
of land-taxation involves also a new charge upon other 
roperty, we deny that. The one, the land-tax, is both just 
in the abstract, and equitable under existing circumstances ; 
the other, a tax upon the capital of the productive classes, is 
neither right in principle, nor fair in the present state of things, 
when the landocracy, (a narrow minority of the nation), 
possessing more than half the property and political power of 
the realm, have, by indirect taxation most unequally imposed, 
cast off nearly all the public burthens upon the rest of the com- 
munity, and that, notwithstanding they hold as well their 
estates as their political privileges upon condition only of dis- 
charging the whole. Surely, the table in our last number, is 
the plainest proof that can be offered, that, (not to speak of the 


lated, for instance, by competent authorities, that a difference of 
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rights of labour,) law and precedent themselves call for a new 
adjustment of the burthens upon land. 

If, however, we must recur to the great principle of personal 
rights, we at least are ready and fully prepared to do so. God 
has made man an independent moral being, whose thoughts and 
feelings, motives and responsibilities are peculiar to himself 
alone, and by this we know the Divine purpose, that each man 
should be the sole proper judge of his own interest, the sole 

roper agent of his own conduct, and the sole proper disposer of 
bis own faculties and powers and their fruits, so long as he in- 
fringe not the same rights in others; by this we know, that all 
thought should be uncontrolled, all labour disenthralled, all the 
fruits of labour secured to it, and all exchanges of those fruits 
** Free as the light, 


As broad, and general, as the casing air, 
Not cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in,—as now.” 


There are no other Divine rights but these, first, private judg- 
ment; next, free labour; third, security of property, the fruits 
of labour ; and, last, entire freedom of enterprise and trade. 

Let us, however, before quitting this subject, clearly under- 
stand what it is, that any objection to a new land-tax assess- 
ment of necessity pre-supposes. Either such valuation ought to 
be made now, or at least within the cycle of two hundred years 
from 1692; or it ought to have been made from time to time 
from 1692 until now. ‘The land-tax act contemplated in terms 
a growing charge increasing with the rental of the kingdom. 
The assessment was to be ‘according to the true yearly value,’ 
‘to be leased at rack rent,’ and * without any regard to the present 
rent for the same.’ These terms were repeated from year to year. 
The feudal services and other obligations to the state, commuted 
for the land-tax, did grow with the value of the land. The state 
gave up a growing income, expecting to receive instead an in- 
creasing revenue, payable in a more simple and compendious 
manner. Yet the rentals of the landowners have never been re- 
valued from that day to this. ‘The land-tax now levied is paid 
only on the assessment made a century and a half ago, whilst 
the rental of England and Wales has increased ten fold since that 
time, and that of Scotland thirty fold; and yet the land-tax is 
still paid upon the rental of 1692! This, let it be remarked, is 
what must be justified by those who object to a new valuation 
now. 

Sir Robert Peel estimates the rental of the real estate of Great 
Britain, comprising lands, buildings, and tithes, at in round num- 
bers seventy millions, assuming too no increase of land-rent since 
1814. Adding a third more for Ireland, we have ninety-three 
millions for the United Kingdom. Mr. Me. Queen calculates 
for the same particulars above 120 millions rental, and says he 
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is below the mark. We may safely, therefore, conclude the 
whole present rental of the real estate of the kingdom to be 100 
millions at the least. In 1770 Arthur Young estimated the then 
rental of the kingdom at more than sixty millions ; and we have 
therefore for 78 years, from 1692 (when the rental was 10 millions 
at least) to 1770, an average rental of 35 millions, and for the 72 
years from the last date to the present time, one of 80 millions, 
Now, if a new assessment for the land-tax is not to be made 
now, then it should have been made from time to time from 
1692 until now, and the state should have derived from land or 
real estate ; 

From 1692 to 1770, % 


x = 7x78) millions, or 546 millions, 
From 1770 to 1842, © x = 


16 x72) millions, or 1152 millions. 





Total . . . 1628 millions, 
or say 1700 millions; while it has in fact received only 320 
millions, leaving a balance due to it of about 1400 millions, or 
nearly 10 millions a year for the last century and a half. The 
non-payment of this, be it again remarked, is what must be jus- 
tified by those who object to a new valuation now. 

Taking the rental of the kingdom, including Ireland, at 100 
millions, a twenty per cent. tax, (as in 1692,) upon the true yearly 
value would yield twenty millions a year applicable at once to 
the repeal or reduction of such customs, excise, and stamp duties 
as press most grievously upon the productive powers of the 
country. Should it be thought, that the like tax upon the real 
value of all other sources of income should in justice be imposed, 
that is, should an equable income tax be preferred, then Sche- 
dule B, the income from farm stock, valued at five years’ pur- 
chase, or one-fifth the value of land-rent, would pay four per cent., 
and yield upon thirty-eight millions, increased by one-third more 
for Ireland to fifty millions, two millions; Schedule C, the in- 
come from funds, valued at twenty years’ purchase, or four-fifths 
the value of land-rent, would pay sixteen per cent., and give 
upon —— millions, £4,800,000; Schedule D, the income from 
trades and professions, at five years’ purchase, or one-fifth the 
value of eh pore would pay four per cent., and produce at that 
rate on fifty-six millions, increased by one-third more for Ire- 
land to seventy-five millions, three millions ; and Schedule E, 
pensions, &c., estimated at ten years’ purchase, or two-fifths the 
value of land-rent, would be charged eight per cent, and yield 
upon seven millions with one third more for Ireland, £840,000; 
making altogether £10,640,000 more, in further repeal or re- 
duction of customs, excise, and stamps; or, in the whole, a 
revenue from the true constitutional income tax of 1692, of 
£30,640,000. Should, however, an income tax of any kind 
be, for the reasons that have been given, deemed unjust, and a 
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realized property tax be preferred, then Schedules B and D must 
be exempted, and five millions be subtracted on that account ; 
and if further, as we think, real estate alone should be, in the 
first instance, taxed to the amount of four shillings in the pound, 
then we shall have twenty millions only from this branch of our 
subject. Recourse will then be had for the remaining yearly 
revenue, to such indirect taxes and other sources as are men- 
tioned under the next head, and should they prove deficient, 
then, as to the deficiency only, to a realized property or equitable 
income tax, as may be thought best. 

2. We are not > te la of entirely abolishing indirect taxation. 
It should be confined, however, to deleterious articles, the con- 
sumption of which requires discouragement. Duties of this kind, 
are (as we think) those upon tobacco, producing three and a 
half millions ; upon wine, one anda half; and upon malt and 
spirits, five millions each; in all, fifteen millions. Other less 
important articles, such as opium, cards, dice, and patent 
medicines, which it will be well to make as expensive as ma 
be without exciting smuggling, will yield a small additional 
revenue, but not more perhaps, than one million altogether. To 
this place belong also those businesses or operations, which it is 
expedient to intrust to government alone; such, for instance, as 
the postage, and the making of money both of coin and paper, 
and, perhaps, life assurance androad making. From the post-office 
is derived at present £500,000 a year, (upon which there will no 
doubt beagradual increase), and from the mint and state-bank, con- 
dueted in the most complete and self-denying manner, there would 
probably be derived a still larger sum. Aggregate to these vari- 
ous items, the produce of the crown lands, amounting to £150,000 
per annum, and the miscellaneous revenue to £250,000, and the 
whole revenue to be expected from this branch of our subject 
amounts to from eighteen to twenty millions a year, and makes, 
with the produce of our first head, about fifty millions, or very 
little less than the estimated expenditure for the year ending 
April, 1843. We are enabled, therefore, to proceed to develop 
the third branch of the subject, —taxes on successions in discharge 
of national debt. 

3. This head may be described as a new scale, and in part a 
new system of taxes upon successions. It is proposed to extend 
probate and legacy duties to all property, real or immoveable, as 
well as personal or moveable ; to increase the duties upon colla- 
teral and remote successions; to add a small progressive duty 
upon successions from one to one beyond a certain amount ; and 
to appropriate the revenue derived from these sources strictly in 
discharge of national debt; upon each of which details a few 
remarks will be made. 

There is little to say on the extension of probate and legacy 
duties to real estate. ‘There cannot be a doubt it should take ma 
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It would be just as easy to value freehold land and buildings, as 
it is to do leaseholds now, which, whether long or short, are 
already, as being personalty, subject to duty. he anomaly of 
charging lands or buildings held for 999 years, while those held 
for life or for ever are exempt, would be done away ; and, as 
some compensation to the freeholder, the old feudal charge 
of escheat might be formally abolished. 

Next, as to the increase of the duties; none is proposed of 
the one per cent. already payable upon successions between im- 
mediate and other lineal relations. Such is the mutual confi- 
dence of families, that the present low tax is already often evaded 
by dispositions in the lifetime of the parent, and wouid, of 
course, if increased, be more so. Besides, parents are as much 
(if not more.) interested for their children as for themselves, and 
children are not merely expectants from, but co-occupants with 
parents. Hence “ taxes on successions,” it is justly remarked, 
** are always paid with very great reluctance by the children and 
immediate relations of the deceased, while it is quite otherwise 
when they fall todistant relations, or to strangers.” alr 
is comparatively little danger of evasion. Rarely will a distant re- 
lative divest himself in his lifetime of the absolute ownership of pro- 
perty, in order that his heir or legatee may receive a little more 
or less. ‘The present duties upon collateral successions are be- 
tween brothers and sisters three per cent., between uncles and 
nephews five per cent., and between more distant relations from 
six to ten per cent., the highest rate. The duties proposed are 
five, ten, and twenty-five per cent., in the like cases. Should 
these be considered too high, it will be remembered that it isa 
mere matter of detail; and the principle is that, whatever degree 
of power a brother, uncle, or more distant relative may exer- 
cise over his property without being thought to have dealt hardly 
by those on whom it would otherwise devolve,—that same de- 
gree of power the law, for the benefit of the public, may exercise 
without being thought to have dealt hardly by any one, and 
consequently, without scruple; and it cannot, for example, be 
doubted that a brother or uncle or more distant relative may 
dispose of a tenth, or fourth, or even larger proportion of his 
fortune from his lawful heirs to some public institution, without 
being regarded as having ill-used them ; though the same con- 
duct by a father would be justly reprehensible. 

With regard to the progressive duty, it is proposed to commence 
only on single successions from one to one exceeding £10,000, 
and to progress at the slow rate of an additional half per cent. 
for every successive £10,000, until, (if a limit be thought pro- 
per, though we see no good reason for one,) the whole rate on 
any succession amounts to fifty per cent. on the entire amount. 
Such a duty will not interfere with individual acquisition; it will 
leave untouched the power of disposition among a number; and 
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will allow ample scope to accumulation for the benefit and pro- 















































are yision of families. Excessive subdivision of the soil will be 
y of easily prevented, by making real successions saleable on death 
veld as personals already are. ‘The sole practical effect, in short, of 
9 as this progressive duty will be, to preclude testators from the 
irge absurd and unjust practice of entailing vast accumulations in a 
single line of succession. ‘The propriety of this object has been 
d of already partly recognised by the laws imposing restraints upon 
im- gifts in perpetuity and long trusts for accumulation. The rule 
mnfi- against perpetuities, as it is called, has existed in this country 
ded for many ages, annulling all settlements in the way of entail for 
of a longer period than the duration of any specific life or lives in 
uch being and twenty-one years more. The great landocracy, 
and however, practically evade this wise and useful law, by re-settle- 
vith ments from time to time, generally upon the marriage of each 
ced, successive heir apparent, for the full legal term. For this reason, 
and as well as to prevent evasion of the duties, it will be necessary 
wae to render property passing by family settlements subject to duty, 
here in the same manner as if it passed by will. Trusts for accu- 
b Fe mulation are confined within limits even more strict and less 
pre- liable to evasion. Formerly, the same scope was allowed in both 
hore cases, but in the year 1800, one Mr. Thellusson, a London 
be- merchant, directed an accumulation, for the whole period then 
and allowed by law, of an immense fortune, which would have 
— amounted ultimately to eighteen million pounds divisible 
= among three persons at most. ‘The dangerous tendency of such 
vuld vast single properties was recognised by an act of parliament 
= for regulating the Thellusson property, and another for reforming 
pees the law in that particular. Here then we have, if authority 
_ were wanting, the best possible for legislative restraints upon 
rdly accumulations in single hands. But our proposed progressive 
de- rate is really most just and expedient on other accounts. Ad- 
or mitting that any annual sum, say for instance £500 a year, 
and the interest of £10,000, is necessary or sufficient for the support 
» be of a family, it follows that the second £500 is of the nature of a 
may luxury, a third still more so, until by proceeding on we arrive at 
his asum sufficient for the gratification of all desires, except those 
om of invidious distinction, power, or caprice. Mr. Me. Culloch 
— indeed says, that it is no part of the business of Government to 
impose taxes in the view of regulating the incomes of the con- 
— tributors, or for the purpose of depressing one class and elevating 
00, another; but to levy taxes in the least burthensome manner, 
om. and to prevent dangerous accumulations in single hands, and 
ap particularly in a long line of single holders, is the duty of 
dn Government; and this, and not to depress one class or elevate 
unt. | another, is the purpose in view. 
. The objects, then, of this progressive duty upon successions 
ti 
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are, first, true equality of taxation, and next and chiefly, 
to extirpate the unnatural aristocratic practice of leaving the 
whole estate to the eldest son, the great source of the over. 
grown influence, corruption, and intimidation of the landocraey 
at elections, and of their unjust and expensive legislation in 
parliament. The progressive duty will effect these objects, as a 
matter of interest to the parties concerned, accomplishing in the 
easiest manner a great moral and political reform. The fol. 
lowing table shews how the proposed increasing duty offers a 
constant inducement to a just distribution among the members 
of a family :— 














Successions from one to Rate per 
oy ap Re te Net succession. 
ant, or the reverse. | sum. 
£. £. £. £. . 
10,000 100 x 9,900 
20,000 250 1.25 19,750 
30,000 450 1.5 29,550 
40,000 700 1.75 39,300 
50,000 1,000 2. 49,000 
100,000 3,250 3.25 96,750 
500,000 | 66,250 13.25 433,750 
1,000,000 | 257,500 25.75 742,500 
1,250,000 | 400,000 50. 850,000 








Lastly, the proceeds of these duties are proposed to be applied 
strictly in discharge of national debt. ‘This meets the objection 
commonly made to taxes on successions, that, falling inevitably 
on capital, they impair the property of the country and thereby 
diminish its future production. Be the force of this objection 
what it may, it is more than obviated by appropriating the pro- 
ceeds in discharge of national incumbrances ; and, as the debt is 
a mortgage upon the property of the country, and must event- 
ually be paid in some way or other, there seems to be no plan, 
by which that great desideratum can be better accomplished, 
than by some such one as that proposed. 

It remains only to estimate what we may expect from this 
source. ‘lhe produce of the present probate and legacy duties 
upon personal estate only is about two millions and a quarter. 
The amount of the real estate of the kingdom is at least equal to 
the property now subject to duty. Were therefore real estate 
charged with the present duties upon personalty, that would give 
two millions and a quarter more ; but we propose to increase the 
legacy duties on successions between brothers, from three to five 
per cent., and between uncles and nephews from five to ten per 
cent., and to subject all other successions to a duty of twenty- 
five per cent. The amount of personal property yearly subject 
to each rate of legacy duty, appears from Porter to have been, 
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on the average from 1830 to 1835, as follows :—to the one per 
cent., about twenty-two millions, which, doubled for the addi- 


















































er- tion of real estate, gives forty-four millions, and a duty of, at 
cv one per cent., £440,000; to the three per cent., about twelve 
in millions, which, doubled as before, will produce at five per 
$a cent., £1,200,000 ; to the five per cent., about £1,650,000, or 
the doubled, £3,300,000, yielding at ten per cent., £330,000 ; and 
ol- to the remaining rates of duty, upwards of five millions, or, 
sa doubled, ten millions, which, at twenty-five per cent., would 
ers produce two millions and a half. ‘These sums are for legacy 
duties alone; probates and administration duties produce from 
personalty alone, above £800,000 a year more, which, doubled for 
4 real estate, is £1,600,000, and with the legacy duties makes a 
total of above six millions a year, immediately applicable to dis- 
= charge of national debt. No doubt, this estimate may be too 
high, but we think it near the mark, and it must be borne in 
mind, that, for want of the requisite data, nothing has been 
estimated for the progressive duty, nor has any advantage been 
assumed from a more rapid increase of capital, though there 
isno doubt the great relief afforded to the productive classes 
would have that effect. Be the proceeds however of these duties 
what they may, six, five, or four millions, the principal, and 
consequently the future interest of the debt, will be diminished by 
- so much each year, and a growing surplus will annually accrue 
lied from the ordinary revenue, to be applied in further extinction of 
ion debt. Thus, we shall have in the first year, six millions ap- 
bly plicable to the discharge of principal debt; and in the last 
eby year, as well that sum as the whole present interest of the 
ion debt, together thirty-six millions, applicable in like manner; 
ro- that is, an average of twenty-one millions a year towards the 
t is discharge of the debt. ‘Thus, the whole 860 millions would 
nt- be redeemed in little more than forty years ; and, we doubt not, 
an, so rapid would be the increase of production and wealth, that 
ved, it would really be discharged in thirty years of peace. 

Such is our scheme of reform, which, practical though it be, 
this fairly reasoned, contrived, and arranged, and in every detail ac- 
ties curately calculated from the best existing data, still 1s, we fear, 
ter. under extant circumstances, justly by the great man characterised 
1 to as only ‘a dream.’ We trust, however, it is not wholly “vain,” 
tate and that it may have at least made the possible future more 
rive definite, and so far more attainable; and hope, the flatterer, 
the whispers at times, that many a scheme, * ridiculed as Utopian, 
five decried as visionary, and declaimed against as impracticable, may 
per pores be realised, when the march of sound knowledge shall 
ity- ave effected this for our species, the making men wise enough 
ject to see their true interests, and firm enough to pursue them,” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


THE LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


To a considerable number of our readers this Institution is well known; yet, be- 
lieving it to possess many interesting features, and to embody many sound principles, 
we have resolved on giving a brief account of it in our present number; the more 
especially, as it carries out several of the views put forward in our late article on 
‘Polytechnic Schools in Manufacturing Districts.” 

The present building, erected by public subscription, on ground granted for the 
purpose by the city corporation, was opened on the [5th September, 1837, by 
Thomas Wyse, Esq., M. P., and some idea may be formed of the extensive accom. 
modation which it then afforded, when it is stated, that, during the meeting of 
the British Association in Liverpool, all the sections, except two, assembled 
within its walls. Since that time, two new wings have been added; one of which 
contains a Sculpture Gallery, which was fitted up under the immediate superintend- 
ence of B. R. Haydon, Esq., of London. The whole building, as it now stands, has 
cost in the erection, about £15,000; and in point of extent and accommodation, 
is certainly not surpassed by any other Institution of the same nature in the Kingdom, 

Day schools were soon added to the evening classes ; one, under the name of the 
Lower School, designed for the sons of mechanics, and poorer tradesmen, at a very 
cheap rate of payment : he other, under the name of the High School, for the sons 
of merchants, and generally of the more opulent classes of society, at a higher rate 
of payment. To each school is attached a preparatory department, where the 
younger boys receive the first rudiments of education, and are thus prepared for 
entering upon a higher and wider course of instruction, in the senior departments. 
Most of the branches of knowledge that constitute a liberal education, are taught in 
both these schools, with this exception, that Classics are not taught in the Lower School, 
except in the derivation of words; while the pupils of both schools have free access 
tothe Museum for assistance in their studies. In both the High and Lower Schools, 
there are classes for Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

By means of separate play grounds, and separate periods of recreation, the schools 
are kept distinct from each other. Reports of the conduct and progress of the pupils 
in both schools, are sent regularly to their parents and guardians. Corporeal pun- 
ishment is wholly forbidden, and the only punishment inflicted is detention after 
school hours. There is a public examination of all the classes at Midsummer, after 
which the pupils are allowed a vacation of six weeks. There are at present eight 
hundred and ninety-three pupils in both schools, taught by thirty-three masters. 

The subjects taught in the Evening Classes must obviously be more various than 
those of the day, in order to embrace the different pursuits of those who attend; 
and accordingly a greater number of masters are employed, than in either the 
High or the Lower School. It is thought advantageous, however, to have, as far as pos- 
sible, the same teachers for both the day and evening classes. The latter have been 
formed to meet the particular and pressing wants of those, whose education has been 
neglected in early life, or of such as wish to extend their acquirements ; and a new class 
is opened for any particular branch of knowledge, whenever a sufficient number of 
individuals express awish to join it. In this way have been formed classes, with a small 
extra charge, for Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, French, German, the 
Classics, Phrenology, Dancing, Gymnastics, and Rhetorical Delivery. All the advan- 
tages that the day pupils possess, are afforded to those attending the evening classes ; 
the Sculpture Gallery being used by the drawing class, and all the pupils having full 
access to the Museum. Besides the classes for English, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Writing, &c., &c., there are others for Mechanical, Landscape, and Architectural 
Drawing, Naval Architecture, Painting, Modelling, &c., &c. The number of teachers 
employed is thirty, and the average attendance of pupils is about four hundred each 
evening. 

The public lectures are delivered twice a week, in the large theatre of the institu- 
tion, which is fitted up with a platform, and a gallery, and is capable of containing 
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about 1,500 persons; and lectures in each season are so arranged as to refer 
to the departments of knowledge taught in the evening classes. The attendance at 
these lectures varies from 600 to 1,300. Among the lectures that have recently 
been delivered may be mentioned a course of eight, on Political Economy ; six on 
the Philosophy of Storms; six on Painting, and six on the Drama: all by men of 
eminence. Concerts, too, are given each year, both of vocal and instrumental 
music.” 

The Library consists of above 9,000 volumes, and is open from morning till night 
According to the last report, the average daily circulation of books throughout the 
year ending 9th March, 1842, was 274 volumes, and in the winter season it rose 
a3 high as 370 volumes a-day. 

The Sculpture Gallery contains a great many casts, both of ancient and modern 
sculpture, which have been procured, partly by purchase and partly by donation. 

The yearly payment of one guinea constitutes membership; and a donation of 
ten guineas to the Building Fund constitutes the donor amember for life. The 
sons or apprentices of members can become members by paying five shillings; 
the apprentices of non-members by paying half a guinea; and !adies by paying half 
aguinea. The members are entitled to attend, without any charge, the lectures 
and the ordinary evening classes, and also to borrow books from the library, while 
areduction is made to their children in the fees of the lower school. An annual 
meeting of the members is held, when a report is read, and directors are chosen 
from all the members, in such a manner that a certain number of individuals of all 
classes are elected. To this board is confided the management of the Institution, 
and they are required to furnish a report (which is afterwards published,) at the 
end of each year, showing how the Institution has been conducted, and how the 
funds have been expended, during the time that they have held office. 

Normal teachers are admitted, who are instructed and trained by the masters, 
and receive a small salary, whenever they are able to afford material assistance. 

As the whole receipts form one fund, out of which the expenses of the different 
departments are paid, each department receives the benefit of the rest; and the 
Institution is enabled to provide more efficient teachers for those departments which 
bring little revenue, than could be done if the teachers had to be paid out of the 
funds of their respective classes, while the fees of the lower school are cheap. 

Such is the outline of an Institution, in which we see much to admire, and 
we trust that its directors may avoid the error to which, as it appears to us, 
modern Education is most exposed. The defects of the old grammar schools 
created a distaste to a narrowed circle of instruction, which is now pushed 
too far, and the public are beginning to think that multitude is synonymous with 
excellence. The mistake will soon correct itself; and the same may be said of 
another error which has proceeded from the same cause—the belief that lectures 
are equally adapted to all subjects of instruction. The old system assigned im- 
mense labour to the pupil, and little or none to the master—the present fashion 
imposes excessive toil on the teacher, and little or none on the taught. The truth 
lies between these extremes. There are some lessons which children should be 
taught ; some, which they should learn for themselves. Without the former, you 
inflict on the pupil needless and heart-breaking toil—without the latter, you leave 
uncultivated some of his finest faculties, and can impart little sound, though it 
may be considerably varied, knowledge ;—but the subject is one too important for 
a notice of this character, and we shall therefore only add, that we wish to the 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution the success it eminently deserves. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Hullah’s army of voices at Exeter Hall, has fairly vanquished his most determined 
opponents, and won the warm sympathy of all who are anxious for the progress of 
vocal science. It is a matter of no little congratulation among the latter, to find 
Prince Albert taking the presidency on such an occasion, surrounded by Bishops, 
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Dukes, and other mighty leaders; it is an earnest for the future, such as we 
heartily welcome, a source of hope that hereafter, whatever party rule the state, the 
pleasures of the people are to be remembered ; they are on their way to hope at least, 
which is one step in advance of ‘‘ the good old times.”” Seventeen hundred voices jt 
appears were gathered together under the guidance of an able leader, with all the 
precision, marking of time, and subdued grandeur which might be anticipated from 
a well-trained body of musicians. Can we imagine a nobler excitement! and what 
may we not expect from this out-spreading through the country of such an occu. 
pation for the poor-man’s leisure! What a fitting help-mate for Father Matthew, 
what a triumph over the death-clutches of the gin-palace and the debauchcries of 
the beer-house! What a lifting up from the degradation of the prize-ring, the 
cock-pit, and the bull-bait! These must be now left to the Aristocracy. 

A few years more and we shall have each fire-side chaunting its Glee and its 
Madrigal,—and this reminds us that ‘‘ The Manchester Gentlemen's Glee Club” has 
just concluded its season,—with the exception of the happiest night of all, when the 
fair ones are admitted to enjoy its scenesof song. Rarely has there been a session 
of such continued success in novelty as the one just past, or such an apparent 
appreciation on the part of members expressed in their increased attendance. In 
some respects we believe the country, for the last ten years, has been advancing 
the cause of our national music more rapidly than the Metropolis ; scarce a small 
town that has not had its Glee Club or its Choral Society, whilst in the larger 
towns they spring up with a facility and steadiness of purpose quite new in such 
matters. The Manchester Glee Club has now attained high ground ; its prizes are 
offered to musical talent wherever it may be found, and not merely, as in many of 
the Metropolitan Societies, confined to its members, while it has been honored by 
the very highest names on its list of candidates. It is the neutral ground of party, 
the reunion of fine social feeling; long may it continue its prosperous career ! 

We learn from London that Madame Vestris is compelled to resign the lesseeship 
of Covent Garden. We are not surprised at this, nor shell we ever expect to see 
our great Theatres prosper, until the absurd custom is abolished of engaging three 
or four companies for one establishment. ‘‘ They manage these things better in 
France.” How can it be expected that any particular branch of the dramatic art 
shall flourish, when each Theatre must keep in pay (turning out more frequently, 
however, half-pay), separate companies for the representation of pantomine, co- 
medy, opera, tragedy and farce, together with wild beasts, and domestic animals, 
as occasion requires. One would fancy old Polonius were living among us, with 
his “‘ best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scene individable, or poem unlimited.” 

Our own managers have been indulging us with a Pantomine, and we thank them 
for it. No one enjoys a comfortable dinner more than ourselves, or its accom- 
paniments in the shape of “a friend and a bottle to give him,” but we are 
almost inclined to believe we should refuse even to dine with the man who 
could not relish a Pantomine. It is the spring-time of youth brought back 
again in all its freshness; the days of boyish wonder, with its phantasmagoria 
looking us in the face; and our wearied pulse beats quicker as we pay our 
couple of shillings at the pit door, and entering, listen to the conglomorated 
overture of drums, trumpets, cymbals, trombones, and other sounds of witchery. 
The. solemn grandeur of the Giants’ Hall, with its fire-mouthed dragon, wraps us 
in its mantle of enchantment; the laying together of the Cabinet Ministers’ 
wooden-heads, so true to nature, tickles our vein of satire; the beautiful female 
fairy, with her silver wand and muslin petticoats, charms our nature; the trans- 
formation of that strange scaly gentleman Harlequin and his mad fellows strikes 
us dumb with young wonder, until the chuckle and scream of Clown with his 
‘here we are,” or “ how's y’r mother” of modern date, and his rollicking and 
floundering with the silly old Pantaloon, fairly open our jaws, and we laugh with 
the loudest and the youngest. Then look around you, pit, boxes, and gallery roar- 
ing with you! Is it not a scene to make old Diogenes come out of his tub and 
extinguish his lantern. The physician will tell you a laugh is healthy for the body; 
and the philosopher will add that cheerfulness is balm to the mind. Whilst you 
live, gentle reader, honour the man who owns a good laugh, and respect him who, 
like ourselves, can enjoy an English Pantomine. On strict enquiry from the Police, 
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you will learn, there are fewer pockets picked on such nights than others, and 
confidential husbands will relate how blessed a certain lady’s temper has become 
since she made acquaintance with the party-colored heroes; how many more plums 
she puts into the pudding, and what evident scenes of silent merriment are enacted 
over again, as her puckered face tells you, during the process of making tea or 
sweetening her spouse’s single glass of sober gin and water. There is one hint to 
managers, which should not be forgotten—the prices are lowered, and the conse- 
quence is full houses, and the gallery crowded with merry faces to the very ceiling. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Stave States or America. By J. L. BuckincHam, Esq, Fisher, Son, 
and Co., London. 


Common place would be the best description of this work—to visit a country 
previously to writing such an account of it as this, is nearly a work of super- 
erogation ; it would be easy to compile one at least as interesting, as truthful, 
and as graphic, without having the slightest personal knowledge of the country de- 
scribed. By consulting the ordinary statistical accounts—by quoting largely from 
the history of the respective states—drawing out the scheme of a tour, and mark- 
ing off the distances on the map—throwing in the usual complaints of uncivil 
coachmen and over-independent innkeepers, with a sprinkling of jokes from Ame- 
rican broad grins (the Joe Miller of Brother Jonathan), we have a tour through 
the States without ever stirring from our own easy chair. Has Mr. Buckingham 
ever been to America at all? We have no internal evidence to show. 

On a rough estimate, about one page in four is Mr. Buckingham’s own, the other 
three “‘ scissors and paste” extracts and quotations, giving all sorts of information 
which it would be far better to seek nearer the fountain head. The hodgepodge 
certainly contains many guod scraps, which we should cheerfully admire were it 
moderately mingled with cabbage. 

There are some truths, however, that cannot be too often told, and Mr. Buck- 
ingham tells them well: throughout the whele work he has evidently had strongly 
impressed upon his mind the evils of slavery, both to the oppressor and to the 
oppressed,—the gross inconsistency of the men, who, with liberty and equality 
ever on their lips, but tyranny and intolerance at heart, have made their own sub- 
lime declaration of independence, that ‘“‘God has created all mankind free 
and equal,” a lie and a mockery, by holding their black brethren in bondage,— 
by denouncing all suspected to be favourable to justice,—by lynching those who 
dare to plead her cause,—by treating all who belong not to the “‘ aristocracy of 
skin,” with studied contempt and scorn, and by endeavouring in a free country to 
prevent by any means, by murder, if necessary, the discussion of questions involving 
man’s dearest rights and holiest duties. 

Mr. Buckingham wel! exposes the miserable cant, which would persuade us that 
slaves do not desire their liberty, that ‘‘they are the happiest of human beings, 
they have no cares, as every thing they want is provided for them,” as if the same 
might not be said with equal untruth of the sailor or the soldier, when impressed to 
serve against his will; or of the galley slave, or of the convict in the hulk—all 
have food and raiment found for them, with only the trifling drawbacks, of loss of 
liberty, liability to be flogged if they work not as their taskmaster pleases, and to 
beshot if they resist. It would appear that this absurd falsehood has been so 
frequently repeated as to have deceived its utterers, who seem not to perceive the 
inconsistency of their statement with the facts, that they are living in constant 
dread of their slaves rising to obtain that liberty, ‘‘ for which they do not wish,” 
that slaves daily risk the most cruel punishments and death in its dreadést forms, to 
escape from their present “ enviable position,” and that they themselves, for extra- 
7 services, offer them liberty as the greatest reward it is in their power to 

tow. 
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Tue Report or THE STATISTICAL COMMITTEE, APPOINTED BY THE ANTI Cory. 
Law Conrerence. London: Charles Fox, March, 1842. 


We very much regret that we have not space for a complete analysis of this most 
startling report. We were prepared to learn, that the distress was both severe and 
general, but that it is so intense and so universal, as this report proves it to be, is, 
we own, unexpected. 

The report is a well condensed analysis of returns, from the woollen trade of 
Yorkshire and the West of England; the cotton trade, both of England and Scot- 
land; the hosiery and lace trade of Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire ; the iron, 
hardware and cutlery, pottery, paper, glass, and coal trades, of the Middle and 
North of England and of South Wales. The result of these extensive inquiries 
presents one painful uniformity of decaying trade, of losses and bankruptcy, of 
diminished wages, and want of employment at any wages, of frightfully increasing 
pauperism, disease, mortality, vice, and crime. 

The condition of one manufacturing town may be taken as a type of the rest: we 
take Stockport, though the distress is there perhaps most intense, because the en. 
quiry has there been most minute and particular. In that town a committee made 
enquiry from house to house, and out of 15,823 individuals visited, and 8,215 able 
to work—1,204 only were found to be fully employed, 2,866 partially employed, and 
4,148 able to work were wholly unable to find employment. For an average of ]3 
weeks since December, 1841,—3368 families, comprising 14,091 individuals, have 
been in the receipt of charitable relief and have subsisted, we can hardly call it 
lived, at an average of two-pence per day, less than it costs for food alone to 
maintain prisoners in the New Bailey. The amount required for relief of the 
poor in 1836-7, was £2,628, in 1841-2, £7,120. The value of property was so 
much depreciated, that a poor-rate in 1840, of one shilling and sixpence in the 
pound, produced £5,000 ; whilst a rate of two shillings in the pound in 1442, it is 
expected, will produce only £3000. Since 1836 more than one-half the master 
spinners have failed {twenty-nine firms, and upwards of forty partners are in this 
list) ; the machinery of twenty-one mills has been sold ; and eight firms have effected 
acomposition with their creditors. But thank Heaven! there is one bright gleam 
to illuminate this dreary picture: £4,197 have been contributed for the relief of 
the distressed!!—a smal] sum it is true, when compared with the numbers 
amongst whom it must be divided, but a noble contribution from men who are 
daily seeing their property wasting away under the operation of unjust laws ani 
selfish legislation. 

It is calculated that the total amount of money paid to operatives in the cotton 
manufacture is £7,000,000 less per annum than it was five years ago. Of course 
their expenditure must be very much diminished. In one street in Manches- 
ter, fifteen shopkeepers, taken in succession, butchers, grocers, drapers, &c, 
state that their aggregate receipts, previous to the last two years, were £53,560 per 
annum; at present they are only at the rate of £31,512 per annum. In 1835, 
seven bakers and flour dealers effected sales to the amount of £870 weekly ; in 1841, 
their sales were £700 weekly. In 1835 they purchased 540 sacks at 32s. a sack; 
in 1841, 264 sacks at 53s. a sack: being a falling off of more than one half. 


We had prepared notices for our present number, of ‘‘ The Cyclopedia of Popu- 
lar Medicine,” by Doctor Keith Imray—of “Mr. West’s account of the methods 
of preventing or consuming smoke,” and of other works interesting to the manu- 
facturing districts, which we are compelled by want of space to defer. 

We have been favoured with some numbers of the ‘‘ Legal Reporter,” published 
in Dublin, and supported by gentlemen whose names are a sufficient guarantee for 
the correctness of their statements—The publication is one which we can conf- 
dently recommend to the members of the legal profession. 

Among the pamphlets treating of a question especially interesting at the present 
moment, the Union of the Middle and Labouring Classes, that which has been 
reprinted from the Nonconformist is perhaps the ablest. Mr. Richard Gardner, 8 
Manchester gentleman, we believe, has published a sensible address upon this 
subject, to which the friends of good government should devote their most serious 
attention. 
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